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A HEART-TO-HEART TALK 


THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 
MAYOR’S OFFICE 


Tom LL. JOHNSON, MAyor 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, August I, 1902. 
My DEAR MR. WILSHIRE :— 

After the thundering challenge of last year I was agreeably surprised to receive your very 
warm letter of the 29th ult. and am answering it in the same kindly spirit. 

I haven’t the slightest doubt of your earnestness and sincerity in advocating the Socialist 
program. I don’t agree, however, with the Socialistic doctrine which seeks to destroy competi- 
tion. We, the followers of Henry George, see in the denial of competition the evils that you 
charge to one of Nature’s laws. 

The ownership of public utilities we agree about, but our reasons are different. I understand 
that the Socialists would have the people own and operate municipal monopolies so that the state 
should become the sole employer. While we advocate it as a means of destroying monopoly and 
only desire the state to control and operate those utilities into which competition cannot well enter. 

But I did not intend to write you this sort of a letter when I began. I merely wanted, in a 
friendly way, to point out to you that I did not write articles; my field of usefulness being in a 
different direction. 

While the Socialists and ourselves are antagonistic in our ultimate aims, a part of our pro- 
gram lies along the same road. To this extent, I hope we shall be able to co-operate and I 
always welcome the aid of men, called by any name, who desire to break down the power of 
privilege; that is, to take away the advantages conferred on some men by law that all men 
cannot enjoy. Very truly yours, 

Tom L. JOHNSON. 


Bryan by offering him $10,000 to 
debate with me. By rights I should 
never have spoken to him again, but I 
did. I sympathized with him in his 
little trouble with the Post-office where 


It is said to be hard to forgive a 
man whom you have insulted. I exem- 
plify the truth of the rule by being a 
brilliant exception. I always forgive 
people whom I insult but I am never 


sure that they will accept my forgive- 
ness, no matter how freely offered. 
Some moons since I insulted Mr. 


they threatened him with suppression 
if he did not stop sending out a ‘‘few’’ 
papers to Congressmen and then refused 
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to tell him how many constituted 
a “few.” I never have any animosity 
but I must say that I feel that I must 
sometimes give to others what I do not 
have myself, and when I find that men 
like Mr. Bryan and now Mr. Johnson 
are broad-minded cnough to forget and 
forgive such grievous insults as they 
received from me, I feel that the 
Brotherhood of Man is nearer than I 
ever hoped—and this is saying a good 
deal for me. ; 

I have much more hope of convert- 
ing Mr. Johnson to Socialism than I 
have Mr. Bryan. Not that he is more 
of an idealist or that he will trim his 
political sails to the growing Socialistic 
breezes more quickly, but because he 
is a business man while Mr. Bryan is a 
lawyer. Being a business man, Mr. 
Johnson is conversant with facts in 
business life that to Mr. Bryan are 
simply unproven theorjes. His busi- 
ness experience has cultivated and pre- 
pared Mr. Johnson’s mind for the 
sowing of seed that would be entirely 
wasted upon Mr. Bryan. This is no 
reflection upon Mr. Bryan’s native 
ability but simply upon his misfortune 
in being a lawyer rather than a business 
man. 

This is no joke, let me say, but is 
said in all seriousness. I have had a 
great many talks upon the Trust ques- 
tion with lawyers and business men 
and it has been almost my universal 
experience to find that the lawyers 
simply cannot understand that the 
reason the Trust exists lies in over- 
production. They are apt to regard 
the Trust as simply a conspiracy of 
capitalists, voluntarily formed to limit 
production and raise prices. 

For instance, last August I had the 
pleasure of talking on the Trust prob- 
lem with the Hon. Chas. E. Littlefield, 
at his home in Rockland, Me. He it is 
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who has been selected by President 
Roosevelt to formulate new anti-Trust 
legislation for the next sitting of Con- 
gress. With such a commission one 
might consider Mr. Littlefield as being 
prepared to say the last word for the 
Roosevelt administration upon the 
Trust problem. I can only warn the 
Trusts to stand from under if they 
have any fear of Mr. Littlefield having 
his way with them, for if he does there 
will be ructions to pay and no mistake. 
However, he will never have his way, 
for, although he is a lawyer, and an 
honest one too, so the Rockland people 
all say, he will never be able to draft 
any legislation that will ever have 
enough force after it goes through the 
Supreme Court to hurt any Trust or 
make Mr. Morgan lose any sleep. Mr. 
Littlefield did not agree at all with me 
that over-production was at base the 
cause of the Trust. He thinks Mr. 
Rockefeller was not compelled to form 
his Trusts and that a good strong anti- 
Trust law can be drawn up that will 
end all such pernicious combinations. 

In fact, Mr. Littlefield has appar- 
ently not learned a single lesson from 
the industrial history of the United 
States in the last ten or fifteen 
years. 

It is one of the delightful ironies of 
our present political and industrial 
situation that the man who is called 
upon to solve the mightiest problem 
ever set before the world has not the 
first inkling of the necessity of public 
ownership. It was rather funny that 
when I suggested public ownership 
Mr. Littlefield declared that public 
ownership of wealth meant practically 
the annihilation of wealth. Wealth to 
him was non-existent unless in the 
hands of private owners. 

However, to go back to Mr. Johnson, 
as I have no doubt that Mr. Little- 
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field’s views will be sufficiently aired in 
a few months. 

Now Mr. Johnson, you are an emin- 
ently practical business man. You 
want facts and not theories. You are 
quoted as saying that the present 
system gives capitalists opportunities 
to exploit the public and that you take 
advantage of those opportunities and 
exploit them, although at the same 
time you are advising the public not to 
be such fools as to tolerate being 
robbed by you or anyone else. This 
is a perfectly consistent attitude. It’s 
my own position, so naturally it is 
right. 

You and I both seek to abolish 
special privileges. Our ‘difference is 
that you would nationalize and munici- 
palize certain industries and leave 
others in private hands and then let 
competition work its way; and you 
hope that then labor will get its just 
rewards. 

I, on the other hand, would national- 
ize and municipalize everything and 
would institute co-operation instead 
of competition. 

This you regard as Utopian. 

Brushing aside the glory of my ideal 
of the future of society, where all men 
have plenty and are in a vast brother- 
hood of love, and yours, where they 
spend their time—when they have 
any to spend apart from your com- 
petitive struggle—in determining how 
much to -tax each other, let us 
consider co-operation from the view- 
point of necessity, not as a luxury. 
If it becomes a necessity, then of 
course you must become a Socialist. 

Now, Mr. Johnson, I never flatter 
anyone, so you know, when I say that 
you are worthy of having time spent 
upon your conversion, I must have a 
good opinion of you. You are today 
doing a greater work and probably a 


more useful work in your sphere. of 
directing attention to the advantages of 
municipal ownership than anyone in 
the United States. I may include also 
the work you are doing for the equal- 
ization of taxation. However, when 
you have finished there is the greater 
problem to solve for the nation and you 
are as likely as not to be called upon to 
have a great hand in the settling of it. 

If the Democratic Party had any 
brains they would nominate you for 
President, but they haven't, and if they 
should nominate Hill or Gorham you 
will have but one refuge, namely the 
Socialist Party. 

I have in my hand the New York 
Commercial of today’s date, August 
18th. The Commercial is a good reli- 
able business man’s paper, and I would 
like to call your attention to the tre- 
mendous lesson that can be drawn from 
its pages of a single issue. You want 
facts and not theories and I will give 
them to you. If you willnot admit that 
co-operation is soon to become a ne- 
cessity, you do admit that you have 
no doubt of my sincerity in advocating 
Socialism. Of course you have no 
doubt of it. No more have I of Mr. 
Littlefield’s honesty in advocating anti- 
trust laws, or Mr. Bryan and his free 
silver, or you and your single tax. The 
question of the individual honesty of 
the advocates of certain remedies is 
unimportant when compared to the 
honesty of the remedies themselves. 

You no doubt think I am a dreamer 
of dreams that might be realized if all 
men were angels. Let us see how the 
dreams are being realized today when 
men are just as ‘‘good devils’? as Mary 
MacLane could wish for. 

My position is that we are now pro- 
ducing so much wealth that we cannot 
distribute it under our competitive 
wage system. Let us see what the 
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Commercial says about the production 
of wealth. I take this from its editorial : 


The productiveness of our agricultural indus- 
try was nearly doubled within a decade. This 
fact is fine evidence of the energy and pro- 
gressiveness of our farmer population. No such 
record would have been possible to any but a 
people imbued with the spirit of modern pro- 
gress and determined to take advantage of 
every discovery in science that could add to the 
fruitfulness of their fields. There is no such 
thing as rigid conservatism having a place in 
modern industry. 

The American farmer understands this neces- 
sity, and it is because he understands it that he 
has made such a magnificent record in the last 
decade. He stands at the head of the agri- 
cultural world, and he will continue to hold 
this proud position so long as he stands firmly 
on the principle that has placed him there. We 
are almost feeding the whole world today. It 
is by no means impossible that in the future we 
may be the absolute source of supply fcr the 
foodstuffs of the globe. 


This looks as though the United 
States should be able to provide for its 
people. However, it appears as if the 
little fellows in fruit raising were 
being crowded pretty hard by the 
big ones. Single tax would not help 
the small farmer, because the big one, 
while he would pay more taxes, would 
be able to pay more owing to decreased 
cost through larger production. 

I quote the Commercial again, show- 
ing this tendency to farming on a big 
scale: 

Hartville, Mo., Aug. 17.—A contract has been 
closed by a Des Moines syndicate for a 5,000- 
acre tract of land lying north of here on Bear 
Creek for a mammoth fruit farm. The syndi- 
cate has contracted with the Frisco to build a 
spur, leaving that road three miles west of 
Sleeper station, in Laclede county, and running 
through the orchard. 

Orders have been received for the manager to 
employ hands and clear off 1,000 acres of the 
land, which the syndicate proposes to put in 
apple trees next Spring. A steam stump puller 
will be used in clearing off the ground, and a 
disk gang plow operated by a. engine will be 
used to plow the land. 

Two thousand additional acres are to be 
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ready for planting during 1904, and the remain- 
ing 2,000 acres a year later. 

Now, of course I could have made 
my facts much stronger had I not de- 
termined to limit them to the issue cf a 
single day. We have had statistics 
showing how much more we are pro- 
ducing, and how we are doing it. I 
will now show some of the results of 
this tremendous production. Again I 
quote the Commercial : 

San Francisco, Aug. 17.—In Napa Valley 
there are a great many prune orchards in which 
the fruit is falling from the trees and rotting on 
the ground. The low price makes it hardly 
worth while to attempt to handle the crop. 

So you see, Mr. Johnson, it is one 
thing to produce and quite another 
thing to sell. Those poor prune grow- 
ers might have their land presented to 
them tax free and yet they would go 
bankrupt because prices are less than 
cost, owing to over-production. There 
is no use of your saying that they 
might have raised something else, be- 
cause if they had they would have 
béen just as likely to have been 
swamped by over-production. There 
is not a single agricultural product 
raised in California that is not liable to 
over-production, and none that have 
not in the past been, during certain 
years, absolutely valueless from that 
cause. One year it is barley, another 
cabbages. This year it is lemons and 
prunes, two years ago it was oranges, a 
little before that it was walnuts. 

You may think the farmers ought to 
have gone into some other business 
than farming. It’s a overdone. Even 
those capitalists who, like yourself, 
were clever enough to have gone into 
transportation sometimes lose their 
heads and ruin themselves with com- 
petition. Of course they usually com- 
bine; ¢key can combine easily enough 
because they are few in numbers. 
Farmers cannot. Too many to get 
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together. However, sometimes even 
railway men fight and lose money. 
Once more I go to my ever faithful 
Commercial : 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 17.— Five hundred 
tickets were sold to Chicago yesterday at start- 
ling prices as the result of a war of ticket 
brokers, the outgrowth of the fight of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the International & 
Great Northern, the Cotton Belt and the Santa 
Fe for Northern passenger business. 

The lowest rate before yesterday was $18.00 
for the round trip. One broker cut it to $8.00. 
Another broker at once cut it to $4.00. Yet 
another announced Houston to Chicago, 30 
cents ; Houston to St. Louis, 20 cents; Houston 
to Kansas City, Io cents. 

Another met the cut and offered a $5.00 box 
of cigars with each ticket. 


Bnt it is not the war of the capitalists 
that I am counting upon to cause over- 
production. It is the war between 
workingmen to get a job that will do 
the trick. The capitalists soon get 
over their foolish disposition to fight, 
and form a combine, as you will see 
once again in our Commercial: 


Chicago, Aug. 17.—Following the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.’s public declaration that 
economy in the manufacture and distribution of 
agricultural machinery was the motive for 
effecting the $120,000,000 merger, several of the 
Chicago companies in the combine have issued 
letters to their agents throughout the country 
ordering a reduction of about three-fourths in 
the number of employes representing them in 
the field. The other companies in the combine 
are preparing to follow their example. Ten 
thousand men in all are expected to lose their 
jobs. 

The men whose services are to be dispensed 
with are the canvassers and travelling salesmen, 
whose work has been to solicit orders from 
small dealers and farmers. The reduction is 
also expected to lessen materially the volume of 
correspondence and thus render unnecessary 
the employment of as large an office force as 
heretofore. 


But you will also notice that at the 
very same time it gives a notice of a 
cessation of war between the capitalists 
it shows how by the discharge of ten 
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thousand employees or more that the 
war between workingmen redoubles in 
fury. If this item is not sufficient to 
show you, Mr. Johnson, that we can 
have a great production and yet have it 
neither benefit the farmer who raises 
prunes nor the workingman who makes 
farm machinery, possibly this interest- 
ing little item may awaken your inter- 
est. Again from the Commercial: 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—The employes of the First 
National Bank are said to be in revolt because 
the bank has a rule which prohibits employes 
from marrying until they receive a salary of at 
least $1,000 a year. This obstacle is said to 
have barred the way to many weddings recent- 
ly. The bank officials deny the existence of 
the rule, but employes say that matrimony on 
less than $1,000 a year is almost certain to 
result in dismissal. An open protest was made 
and a strike was threatened yesterday. 

Now you know pretty well, Mr. 
Johnson, that a thousand dollars is 
very little for a bank clerk to keepa 
family on. He must for the sake of 
the good name of the bank dress him- 
self fairly well, and by the time he 
feeds himself there is very little left for 
the family. The bank doesn’t want a 
lot of shabby looking half-starved 
clerks in its palace of marble and brass 
rails. It’s muchcheaper to make a rule 
of firing a clerk that enters a course of 
starving himself by getting married 
than it is to raise his salary. There 
are plenty of men who will be glad to 
take the 1,000 and stay single. But it 
is this very competition that keeps the 
clerks and workingmen generally down 
to the point where they can’t even buy 
prunes. 

It seems to me I have shown pretty 
well by my facts from one issue of the 
Commercial the cause of over-produc- 
tion and the necessity of the Trust, and 
I have at the same time shown how the 
Trust does not in the least prevent an 
unemployed problem, although it may 
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for the time being solve the problem of 
the capitalist of how to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. 

But while there is so much food in 
the land that the bankers are unable 
to allow their clerks to marry, it would 
seem from this item that the state can 
arrange to feed its citizens well enough 
and make money in the bargain. 

Jackson, Miss., Aug. 17.—The report of the 
warden of the penitentiary for the first six 
monts of the present year shows that the total 
cash receipts from the farming system were 
$190,436.32, against expenses amounting to 
$89,004.23. leaving a net profit on the labor of 
the convicts of $101,432.05. 

Of course, you may reply that you 
would rather be a dead free man than 
a live convict, but I don’t think you 
would, my dear Mr. Johnson, stoop to 
such an argument to win applause from 
an unthinking audience. Certainly, if 
the State can take its most unwilling, 
ignorant and vicious citizens and by 
co-operation not only give them em- 
ployment, but make money, while the 
farmer in California, working under 
private ownership and initiative, loses 
money, there is some argument for 
public ownership of even that most 
difficult business, farming. 

But it is not only the competition 
between workmen, limiting demand for 
products, that is causing over-produc- 
tion. Itis also the approaching com- 
pletion of the machinery of production 
that is causing trouble by throwing 
men out of employment. I showed 
how it was working in the Harvester 
Combine. The machinery necessary 
to build new harvesters is more than 
enough, therefore a combine is a neces- 
sity, and out go 10,000 men. Here is 
another item from the same old mine, 
the Commercial : 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Aug. 17.—The great 


water power canal of the Soo, which has just 
been finished, after four years of construction 
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and an expenditure of $5,000,000, is regarded 
by engineers as one of the most magnificent 
works of its kind in the world. 

Everybody is now in readiness for the final 
stroke by which the waters of Lake Superior 
will be turned into the broad, deep, smooth 
channel, and soon thereafter the wheels of 
immense industries will begin to turn under the 
power of the mighty flow. This will be 
accomplished in a few days after the work shall 
have been thoroughly inspected by F. H. 
Clergue, president of the Michigan Lake 
Superior Co. Like a river, 220 feet broad, and 
deep enough to float the biggest vessel that 
sails the lakes, it divides Sault Ste. Marie into a 
city of two parts, with the island portion, now 
for the first time completely surrounded by 
water, 


It is the completion of our great 
industrial plants the world over that 
presages the great’ world problem of 
the unemployed. It is upon this, Mr. 
Johnson, that I base my theory of the 
necessity of public ownership in order 
that we have a co-operative wage sys- 
tem to distribute the enormous wealth 
now being produced. 

As long as this wealth could find its 
way into new machinery, new canals, 
railways, etc., even though the laborer 
did get but a small wage there was no 
over-production. I insist that the facts 
of today show that this method of dis- 
posing of our surplus wealth is now 
about ended and that the laborers’ 
share of the product must be enor- 
mously increased to absorb the wealth 
that formerly went into the building of 
new machinery. 

You say you don’t write, Mr. John- 
son. Well, you read the papers. I 
wish you would see if events are not 
shaping themselves my way. I am 
counting on you later on when this 
country gets into a tight box and wants 
men to show her how to get out of it. 

I am sure you will not find that the 
capitalists will ever take up again with 
competition and I am equally sure that 
the laborers are not going to starve in 
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order to prove the value of a theory 
that you single taxers uphold, viz., 
the desirability of competition. The 
people of America are going to say 
that they want America for themselves 
and that they are tired of giving up all 
they produce to Morgan & Co. simply 
for the pleasure of starving in their own 
country because they produce too much 
to eat. 
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THE ABOLITION OF THE 
TAINING”’ SYSTEM 

Here is something that fairly takes 
one’s breath away when it is said that 
it is an editorial from the Toronto 
Globe. 

Yes, it is quite true that if we could 
‘‘abolish all the means by which men 
obtain wealth without (their) making it 
there would be no more talk of the 
claims of the community against the 
millionaire.”’ 

The ‘‘means” of obtaining wealth 
without working is the institution of 
private monopoly of the machinery 
of production. Vanderbilt has these 
‘“‘means””’ in his przvate ownership of 
his railways, Rockefeller’s ‘‘means”’ 
are his oil refineries, Morgan’s ‘‘means’’ 
are his steel works. 

When we have public ownership of 
railways, oil refineries and steel works, 
then Vanderbilt, Rockefeller and Mor- 
gan will have lost their means to 
“obtain” without making. 

Is the Globe in favor of public 
ownership ? 

If it is not, what, may I ask, is its 
proposal for the abolition of ‘‘means’’ 
of obtaining wealth without making it , 

The Unsolved Problem. 


The New York Post is troubled over an 
ethical problem, a mental condition so rare as to 
be worthy of all consideration. It is no lessa 
question than the right of a shoe manufacturer 
to close his factory and take his wife to Europe 
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to study operatic singing, all the parties except 
the factory employees being willing. The rele- 
vant details are given in full, with an apology 
for springing the matter in the summer season. 
The wife of a millionaire shoe manufacturer in 
South Boston has been advised that she will 
become greater than any living grand opera star 
if she will but take an exended course of study 
under foreign masters. She has listened to this 
flattering advice, and has decided that she will 
not rob the world of such a voice. Her husband 
has agreed. He has closed up his business and 
dismantled his factory, so that he may accom- 
pany his wife abroad. The result is that 1,200 
persons are thrown out of employment, and this 
means that 6,000 souls are left, for the moment 
at least, without resources. The world may or 
inay not have a second Melba. This is uncer- 
tain. The certain thing is that some, at least, 
of the 6,000 will suffer. The town grew up 
about the shoe factory. The millionaire manu- 
facturer made his money there, with the aid of 
his 1,200 employees. Now the grass will grow 
in the streets, and pinched silence will take the 
place of the cheerful hum of industry. The 
Post wants to know if he has a right to do this. 
After reciting the familiar claims of the rights 
of property and the freedom of every man to do 
as he wills with his own, The Post outlines 
the arguments on the other side. They run to 
the effect that a man who has made a fortune in 
a community owes a sacred duty to that com- 
munity. He has not the moral right to throw 
out of employment the men who helped him 
accumulate his wealth. He should keep that 
factory open as long as business renders that 
course possible ; and he should pay the highest 
wages consistent with trade conditions. A rich 
man’s first obligation is to the people who 
helped him make his money. The pleasure 
which 1,200 Melbas could produce would not 
compensate for the sorrow which must result 
from bringing poverty to the home of one work- 
ingman. This is a modified form of Mr. Car- 
negie’s theory. 


Speculations, however academic, on the rights 
of property have been tabooed of late, owing to 
the startling conclusions to which they have 
been leading. The basis for the right of 
property is subjective in all minds. Every man 
feels that he owns himself and all things his 
efforts produce. The Indian feels that the fish 
he has caught in the stream, the animal he has 
snared and the implements he has made, are his; 
that no one else has a claim onthem. ‘This is 
the basis of ownership, and it carries with it the 
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right to sell, trade, give or bequeath. Every 
man feels that he has a right to do as he wills 
with hisown. The man whd owns a slave has 
aright to kill that slave. But no man can own 
aslave. The slave is as truly the owner of him- 
self as his alleged owner is. Those who contend 
that no man has a right to kill his slave are 
illogical, while the claim that no man can hold 
property in man is one that can be sustained. 
There is the same lack of logic in the claim 
that the millionaire owes a sacred duty to the 
community in which he has made his fortune. 
This is based on the confused but well-founded 
belief that the millionaire does not own his 
millions, that they belong to other people, that 
he did not make, but obtained them, that the 
men who did make them have not got them. If 
the millionaire made his millions, if he gave 
full value to everyone who contributed to them, 


if he increased the wealth of the world to the 
extent of his millions, he owes nothing to the 
community in which he has made his millions. 
But few millionaires have done this. The for- 
tunes of those who have not done so belong, not 
to the community in which they have been 
made, or, rather, obtained, but to those who 
have made them. If a man obtains without 
making, others make without obtaining. Our 
South Boston shoe manufacturer no doubt 
obtained his millions by charging too much 
for boots and paying too little for wages. 
The protective tariff enabled him to do the 
former, and a system which produces a con- 
stant surplus of labor enabled him to do the 
latter. If he had been obliged to give value for 
everything he obtained, the removal of his 
factory would not be nearly as important a 
matter to his workmen. Quite as many shoes 
would be made as theretofore, and the men 
would be in a far better position to go to the 


factories that had taken over his business. 
Carnegie knows that the public have no moral 
claim on his millions. But he suspects that the 
millions he is distributing are not his. He 
feels that he did not make, but only obtained 
them, and that consequently the men who 
really did make them have been wronged. No 
amount of argument will ever convince anyone 
that a man has not a perfect right to do as he 
wishes with his own. But how are we to 
determine what is his own? Economists have 
contended that under conditions of freedom 
every man will obtain his own through free 
competition. But as to what coustitutes con- 
ditions of freedom, opinions are as divergent as 
the poles. The establishment of free trade is 


regarded by many as but a short step toward 
freedom of contract. If we could abolish all 
the means by which men obtain wealth without 
making it there would be no more talk of the 
claims of the community against the fortunes of 
the millionaire. 

However, I know well enough that 
The Globe like many another news- 
paper, will not care to follow up to 
its logical conclusion the argument in 
its editorial. The best it can do is to 
be suggestive. 

If it spoke plainly it would lose both 
subscribers and advertisers, and why 
should it do this? A newspaper is run 
not to be logical, but to make money. 


w 
WAR ABSURD AND IMPOSSIBLE 

It is really absurd having a war now- 
adays. 

Here we go to war with Spain in 
order to better conditions in Cuba and 
notwithstanding that we won the war 
easily enough, we find that Cuba is 
worse off now ‘‘free’ than she was 
when under Spain. 

We freed her from her political chains 
only to weld on her economic chains, 
which are infinitely worse. 

Under Weyler the Cubans could not 
vote ; under Roosevelt they can’t eat. 

Then take the English going to war 
with the Boers and spending a thousand 
million dollars—for what ? 

In order to make conditions more 
favorable for English capitalists in 
Johannesburg. 

The war is over, and while John Bull 
is setting out to enjoy the market it has 
cost him so much to open up, in steps 
Uncle Sam and captures it for himself 
without paying a cent for it. 

This is the latest cable report: 

London, July 21.—The Trade Commission 
sent out to inquire into the best methods for 
promoting British trade in South Africa seems 


much impressed with the great activity of the 
& mericans, 
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In its first report sent home the Commission 
says America will be the greatest menace to 
British trade, adding that the Americans are 
making a fine effort to get hold of the market, 
and are introducing their practice of specializa- 
tion and concentration with the results so well 
exemplified in other parts of the world. 


As cabled from Johannesburg, July 11, the 
members of the British Trade Commission were 
amazed at the amount of business in steel build- 
ing material which was offering, and com- 
mented on the indolence of the British firms. 


They said that so far as they were able to 
discover only one firm, and that an American 
concern, had a capable representative in South 
Africa, and he had been securing immense 
orders in Cape Town and at Johannesburg, at 
his own prices, for huge buildings up to four- 
teen stories, by being able to quote prices 
promptly and promise construction with 
American speed. 

There was a time when the conqueror 
did get the spoils, but now it seems to 
be either the onlooker or the vanquished 
who is the real winner financially. 

England pays the Boers fifteen mil- 
lion dollars indemnity. We pay Spain 
twenty millions for the Philippines, and 
then find it costs us over a hundred 
millions a year to hold them. 

War is indeed not only an absurdity 
financially, but modern weapons have 
made it an impessibility physically. 
With smokeless powder and magazine 
rifles one thousand men can successfully 
resist five to ten, or even fifteen thous- 
and, according to the character of the 
position defended. The Boer war 
shows us that. An opposing force of 
only ten or fifteen against one is ab- 
solutely incapable of successful attack. 

A war between two armies or two 
nations of approximately equal strength 
—say between France and Germany— 
would never even be begun. They 
would not dare approach each other. 
The defence would annihilate the 
attack, 

Voting is simply a counting of noses. 
By letting the minority find out that 
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they are in a minority, convinces them 
of the uselessness of having a physical 
contest, owing to their self-evident 
physical inferiority, due to their being 
the weaker numerically. 

It was pretty certain at one time that 
fifty-one people could drub fifty, but 
the Boer war shows that fifty-one could 
never drub fifty, nor five, for that 
matter. 

When it is fully recognized that five 
men can successfully resist twenty-five, 
then the rights of the minorities are 
pretty safe. All this means that the 
days of coercion have really passed. 

A brutal majority can no longer 
impose its arbitrary. will on a minority. 
Justice and reason are sure to be the 
means used to persuade minorities. 
Force will be a back number. When 
we realize that five thousand miners, 
well armed and provisioned, in the 
Pennsylvania mountains could with- 
stand the whole United States army, I 
think even the Strenuous Teddy would 
hesitate to shoot first and argue after- 
wards. 

In the last analysis the authority of 
the State rests upon force. Unless the 
people of a State are practically unani- 
mous, then, as a military proposition, 
the majority cannot coerce a minority. 

The modern weapon has increased 
the power of attack comparatively 
little. It has made the defence prac- 
tically invulnerable. 

If we had had the weapons of today 
in 1861, the civil war could never have 
been fought. The armies could never 
have come close enough together for 
decisive action. 

My dear friend, the Baroness Von 
Suttner, has done noble work for peace 
between nations, but smokeless pow- 
der has made peace an absolute neces- 
sity. The immense military armaments 
now being built by all nations will 
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never come into action. Bulwer’s pre- 
diction that war would be too deadly 
some day to be practised is now a 
reality. 
we 
JOHN McLEAN’S SOLUTION 


The St. Louis Republic brings the Republican 
party up with a round turn in the following 
paragraph about Trusts : 

‘Rebuke and punishment await the Republi- 
can party in the near future. The settlement 
with the people will be a settlement exceeding- 
ly costly to the political organization which has 
surrendered the people to the oppression of the 
Trusts. This truth of treachery is so well 
known to voters that there is no way by which 
Republican speakers or machine organs can 
longer distort its meaning. The majority party 
in the Congress now just ended has, indeed, the 
best reasons for alarm. That party has wrought 
its own undoing in so blindly obeying the evil 
commands of the Trusts.”’ 

Well, what is anybody going to do about the 
Trusts? The Republican leaders in Congress 
occasionally boast that the only anti-Trust law 
on the Federal statute books was put there by a 
Republican Congress, at the instance of so 
eminent a Republican as John Sherman. That 
was a long while ago, though, and no effort has 
been made to improve it, or to give the country 
additional anti-Trust legislation. There are 
occasional pyrotechnic bursts about what 
Attorney-General Knox is going to do; but in 
fact he has done nothing, and possibly cannot 
do anything. The President himself continues 
to declare a little war on the Trusts occasion- 
ally, but he has been at that for so many 
months, and has been able to make such little 
impression, that the people are getting rather 
tired of his repetitions. 

Careful students of the Trust conditions are 
by no means sure that anybody, Republican or 
Democrat, can do anything to lessen or abolish 
the evils of the Trusts without going back to 
primary conditions, and then going through a 
long work of correction. The tendency of the 
times is toward great enterprises that can only 
be carried on by union of heavy capitalists. 
Legitimate combinations, however largely capi- 
talized, are generally exempt from the attacks 
of even the most radical anti-Trust men. The 
illegitimate Trusts—those born of unnatural 
and extravagant tariff legislation—can only be 
wiped out by a patient and radical revision of 
the tariff. The Republican majority in Con- 
gress has not undertaken this great work. It 
has stubbornly shielded its eyes against the 
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awful handwriting on the wall. It isso muci 
bound up in the gaining of wealth by the tariff 
monopolists that it cannot see the threatening 
smoke of the volcano which is going to destroy 
it. Even if Congress had made the poor little 
concession to Cuba which the President his 
asked for, it would have done but little to 
satisfy the public demand. Both Democrats 
and Republicans will have to learn that getting 
on a platform and yelling ‘“‘murder’’ at the 
Trusts is not going to accomplish much. They 
must go behind and get at the Trust tariffs. 

The foregoing is from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, the great Democratic daily 
of Ohio. 

It goes to show how insoluble our 
Trust problem is when such a ridicul- 
ous proposition is made as to destroy 
the Trusts by lowering the tariff. 

There is but one remedy, ‘‘Let the 
Nation Own the Trusts.” 

What harm would lowering the 
tariff do the Standard Oil Trust? let 
me ask you, Mr. Johnny McLean! 
None whatever, and you know it. 
Very well; what are you going to do? 
Destroy the smaller Trusts—and leave 
the big ones? That would be a fine 
Democratic policy ! 
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MONEY AND FARMING 

According to the census report issued 
last July, there were 5,739,657 farms in 
the United States, valued at $16,674,- 
000,000, or, including farm implements 
and live stock, at $20,514,000,000. 
This means that the average farm is 
worth about $3,500. 

The average gross yearly income per 
farm is about $650, which the report 
says cheerfully is 18.3 per cent. on the 
investment. 

Casually reading this, one might 
think the farmers were making 18 per 
cent. a year on theirinvestment. Asa 
matter of fact, it means that $650 is the 
gross income, and from this must be 
deducted taxes, the interest on the 
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inevitable mortgage, and the general 
expenses of running the farm, new 
implements, repairing old ones, paint- 
ing the barn, buying seed, etc. Finally, 
the important item of feeding and 
clothing the farmer's family, to say 
nothing of educating the children—all 
this must come out of that little old 
$650. 

I think when all these legitimate de- 
ductions are made that the interest 
the farmer gets on his investment will 
be found nearer one per cent. than 
eighteen per cent. 

The value of all the farm implements 
on all the farms in the United States is 
but 760 million dollars, a little more 
than half the capitalized value of 
Morgan’s United States Steel Trust. 

This means that one man, Morgan, 
has twice as much money in machinery 
as have all the five million farmers in 
the United States put together. 

Another interesting note showing the 
tendency toward centralization is the 
admission by the census officers that 
since 1880 the acreage is increasing 
faster than the farms, 2. ¢., that the 
average size of farms is increasing. 

Prosperity does not seem to have 
reached the farmers in the North At- 
lantic States, as the value of their farm 
property has decreased over nineteen 
million dollars in the past ten years. 

Of the 5,739,657 farms in the United 
States, 4,970,129, or 88.6 per cent., 
were operated by white farmers, and 
769,528, or 11.4 per cent., by colored, 
the average size of farms being over 
three times as great for white as for 
colored farmers. 

There were 53,406 farms ranging in 
size from one to 1,000 acres which 
reported no income. The value of 
domestic animals in the United States 
in 1900 was about $3,200,000,000, of 
which amount the value of animals on 
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farms and ranges constituted over 96 
per cent. 

Of the total value of crops in 1899 
cereals contributed 49.1 per cent.; hay 
and forage, 16 per cent.; cotton, 12.3 
per cent.; vegetables, including pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes and onions, 7.9 
per cent.; fruits, 4.4 per cent.; forest 
products, 3.6 per cent.; tobacco, 1.9 
per cent.; sugar, 1.3 per cent.; and all 
other products, 3.5 per cent. 
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SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 
PRIZES 


Owing to our going to press one 
month before nominal date of issue, we 
are unable to give list of the prize 
winners in the subscription contest ter- 
minating the first of last month. Full 
particulars will be seen in next month’s 
number. 
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Humiliating the House. 


“You must know what privileges you have. Not to 
speak every one what he listeth, or what cometh into 
his brain. But your privilege is ‘Aye’ or ‘No.’”’ 

Such was the language of a Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, in the Tudor days, to the great 
House of Commons. It would be regarded now 
as an absolute suppression of the liberties of the 
Commons of England. Yet we have lived to 
see that lusty child of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, the Honse of Representatives of the 
United States, held down to the bare privilege 
of voting ‘“‘Aye’’ or ‘‘No,’’ with scarce a mur- 
mur heard. Its haughty Keeper of the Great 
Seal is no Tudor courtier, but its own Commit- 
tee on Rules. That body reported a “‘rule’’ last 
week that the pending bill for the repeal of war 
taxes should be voted on without amendment. 
A perfunctory debate was to be allowed—though 
this was cut off by Representative Richardson’s 
motion to proceed at once to voting, since, as 
he asked, “‘If we are really gagged, why should 
we try to talk ?’’—but any amendment, large or 
small, was to be immediately declared out of 
order. ‘There could not well be a rougher way 
of reminding the house to what a vanishing 
point its old privileges have been whittled.— 
N. Y. Evenir> Post. 
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WILSHIRE, THE WHIRLER. 

A SKETCH, BY STONEHENGE, 

Reading the preface to an American edition 
of the Fabian essays was my introduction intel- 
lectual to the whirler. Wilshire was the editor. 
The gift of prophecy or astrology would fail to 
discover in those sober lines any forecast or out- 
line of the gay Lothario who now disports him- 
self in the forum of a world-wide publicity and 
mainly through the medium of his mouthpiece, 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. 

American Socialists have been charged by 
European comrades with taking their beliefs tco 
seriously; but Wilshire has vicariously re- 
deemed our continent from the stigma; the 
charge was laid down before the whirler caine 
up. 

With a name strongly redolent of the wealds 
of England, H. Gaylord Wilshire is in every- 
thing an American; no other community on 
the earth could have produced such a man. To 
make a cult of egotism to secure publicity and 
then use publicity for the propagation of his 
cherished social doctrine is a kind of double- 
jointed philosophy that could originate no- 
where but in the special conditions that govern 
social life in the United States; and so millions 
of people have only as yet produced one Wil- 
shire, who, according as he is regarded, is 
charged with many crimes or virtues; first as 
being a millionaire, a lawyer even, a banker, a 
fakir, with being the supremest of egotists and 
in unlawful possession of gall enough to furnish 
the whole human race with that commodity. 
Wilshire denies nothing, all goes by default. 


This habit of candor is appalling. Should you, © 


after scanning his levity in dealing with some 
of his august political opponents, feel it your 
duty to write him under strict cover and tell 
him that he is a fool, within the space of not 
more than one calendar month his sixty or 
eighty thousand readers and their friends will 
have the benefit of your private opinion. So to 
speak, he lives in the street, claiming the right 
to walk on the sunny side and take in all the 
entertainment he can, consistent with his main 
purpose. 

But there is Wilshire the publisher and Wil- 
shire the man, and now that he is domiciled in 
Canada, owing to the Czarism of the United 
States, we can get a somewhat closer look at 
the man, and this reveals one still young, 
wealthy, cultured and trained .o the calling of a 
lawyer. 

With everything to gain by standing in with 
the old orders of politics and society, he boldly 
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throws down the gauntlet to capitalism and all 
that it entails. So far as platform and social 
doctrine is concerned he stands shoulder to 
shoulder with the humblest proletarian of 
Europe and America, and inscribes on his 
shield ‘‘ The produce for the producer.’? ‘“‘ Let 
the Nation own the Trusts.”’ 

A lengthy residence in Europe in the early 
nineties brought him into personal contact with 
English and continental leaders of the Socialist 
movement, and probably broadened and 
strengthened his scientific and international 
perceptions, but this is only conjecture on my 
part. As an American Socialist Wilshire is a 
veteran, antedating several prominent men, his 
seniors by several years. 


As might be expected, Wilshire in Canada is 
not hiding his light under a bashel, nor break- 
ing his heart about his bureaucratic expatria- 
tion. He is very much alive, and with the 
insouciance of a soubrette (knowing no gods 
among men) he chucks good sober Toronto 
under the chin and demands to be taken 
seriously. 


About a month ago Wilshire addressed a 
meeting in Toronto on the subject of Morgan 
owning Canada; it did not seem to startle 
society out of its slow wits, judging from the 
prosy way it was reported in the daily press, 
but the events of the last two or three weeks 
afford a singular confirmation of the correctness 
of the whirler’s prescience in estimating the 
power and direction of capitalistic tendencies. 
It is now announced Wilshire will contest West 
Elgin for a seat in the Ontarian legislature. 


Wilshire is an optimist. He believes that a 
social revolution will be consummated within a 
few years, brought about by the logic of events 
and tendencies rather than by violence. But, if 
you would know more of Wilshire, the whirler, 
—read his book. WtLsHIRE'S MAGAZINE, $1 
per annum, now published in Toronto, pre- 
sents in that form of literature the case for 
Socialism and more entertainment than most 
magazines. With no lack of solid pudding, as 
Carlyle would say, there is a dessert of ping- 
pong, satire and egotism from a pen at once 
able and versatile. 


In the great international army Wilshire, the 
whirler, has cut out his own work on his own 
plan, the gay hussar of the movement, but 
keeping true time and step with the foremost 
rank.—Winnipeg Voice. 


[Possibly a ‘‘whirler,’? my dear Stonehenge, 
but a lawyer—now God forefend !—H.G. W.] 


S the commercial supremacy 
of the United States to 
continue? Is the growth 
in our exports likely to be 
sustained? Does the loss 
of about a hundred millions 
in exports or an increase 
of nearly a hundred mil- 
lions in imports, which are 
shown by the record of 

commerce of the fiscal year ending 

June 30th, 1902, indicate that the limit 

has been reached in exports and that 

imports are likely to overtake exports 
and to exceed them, as is the case with 
most European countries ? 

These are important questions, vital 
questions, in fact, since we have only 
lately become the greatest exporting 
nation in the world, and our excess of 
exports over imports, or ‘‘favorable 
balance of trade,’ is greater than that 
of any other naticn. Of the thirty 
principal nations of the world, only a 
dozen show an excess of exports over 
imports; and of this dozen the United 
States not only stands at the head but 
the excess is greater than that of all 
the other eleven countries of that 
group combined. The twelve countries 
showing a favorable ‘‘balance of trade” 
are: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Egypt, India, Mexico, 
Roumania, Russia, Uruguay, and the 
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United States, and the ‘‘favorable 
balance’ of all the other eleven com- 
bined is not as great as that of the 
United States alone. It is worth while, 
therefore, in view of the year’s -re- 
duction in exports and increase in 
imports, to try to determine what the 
future has in store for our commerce. 

The causes of our wonderful de- 
velopment are not difficult to find. In 
1869 the great transcontinental railway 
was completed, and in the years which 
followed the lateral iines were con- 
structed. In 1869 the number of miles 
of railway in operation in the United 
States was but 46,844. By 1900 they 
had more than quadrupled. The effect 
of this increase in the power to trans- 
port natural products to the markets of 
the world was enormously to increase 
the agricultural productions of the 
country. Corn production had never 
reached one billion bushels prior to 
1869; now it is more than two billions 
of -ushels per year and wheat produc- 
tion has practically doubled. Cotton 
production had seldom reached four 
million bales; now it ranges from ten 
to eleven millions. Wool production 
averaged about 150 million pounds 
annually; now it is over 300 million 
pounds. 

In minerals 
still more rapid. 


the increase has been 
Production of pig 


* Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the United States Treasury Department. 
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iron has grown from less than two 
million to more than fifteen million 
tons, steel from less than one hundred 
thousand to over thirteen million tons, 
and coal from thirty-eight million short 
tons to 292 million tons. Rail trans- 
portation rates from Chicago to New 
York have fallen from thirty-three 
cents per bushel of wheat to ten cents 
per bushel and in somewhat similar 
proportions on other articles. At the 
same time our mines of precious metals 
have poured forth their treasures, and 
the money in circulation in the country 
has grown from $675,000,000 to 
$2,260,000,000, and from $17.50 per 
capita to $28.66 per capita. The effect 
of these conditions upon manufacturing 
has been phenomenal. The number 
of persons engaged in manufacturing 
has grown from 2,000,000 in 1870 to 
over 5,500,000; their earnings from 
$775,000,000 to $2,736,000,000; the 
capital employed, from a little over 
$2,000,000,000 to about $10,000,000,- 
000, and the value of manufactures 
produced from $4,250,000,000 to 
$13,000,000,000. All this, let it be 
remembered, has happened in a short 
period of thirty years while the popu- 
lation was increasing 100 per cent. 

Not only has the total of exports 
increased enormously, but the in- 
dividual power of production in excess 
of home requirements has also in- 
creased, the per capita of exports 
having increased from $7.29 in 1869 to 
$18.81 in 1901. The exportation of 
agricultural products thas increased 
from $293,000,000 in 1870 to $943,000, - 
000, and that of manufactures from 
$55,000,000 to $412,000,000. 

The effect on our rank as an export- 
ing nation has been to advance the 
United States from fourth place in the 
list of exporting nations in 1870 to the 
head of the list. In 1870 England, 
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Germany and France exceeded us. 
Since 1870 the increase by the United 
States has been nearly as much as that 
of France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom combined, and our exporta- 
tion of domestic products now exceeds 
that of any other nation. 

The wonderful growth in exports 
can better be presented to the eye and 
mind simultaneously by the accom- 
panying simple table. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AT SELECTED YEARS, 1869 TO 1902 


———————————————————————————————_ Eee 


Excess of | Excess of 
Imports | Exports Imports | Exports 
Year ——_ = | 
Millions of|Millions of|Millions of Millions of 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1869 417.5 286.1 131.4 ———d 
187 435.9 392.7 43 2 od 
1871 529.2 442.8 77.4 — 
187, 642.1 522.4 119.7 
1877 451.3 602.4 - + 151.1 
1879 445.7 710.4 a 264.7 
1880 667.9 835.6 — 167.7 
1881 642.6 902.3 --— 259.7 
1892 827.4 1,030.2 —— 202.8 
1898 616.0 1,231.4 od 615.4 
1900 849.9 1.394.4 a 544.5 
1901 823.1 1,487.7 -_——— 664.6 


While the causes of the wonderful 
increase in our production are thus 
easily determined, it is of equal im- 
portance to inquire as to the causes 
which have given us a steady and 
profitable market abroad and try to 
learn whether that market is to con- 
tinue. People of other countries do 
not buy of us as a matter of courtesy 
or of personal friendship. They only 
buy what they require and they buy 
wherever they can obtain what they 
require most advantageously. The 
principal requirements of man can be 
enumerated upon the fingers one hand, 
viz.: food, clothing, heat, light, and 
manufactures. Of all these the United 
States is the world’s greatest producer. 
The principal articles of food are 
breadstuffs and meats. For breadstuffs 
we produce more wheat than any other 
country in the world, and more corn 
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than all other countries of the world 
combined. For meat the chief supply 
is beef and pork, and of each of these 
we produce more than any other 
country of the world. For clothing 
the quantity of cotton required by the 
world far exceeds that of any other 
material of dress, and of this the 
United States produces not only more 
than any other country, but three- 
fourths of the world’s entire supply. 
For heating, the chief requirement is 
coal, and of this we now produce more 
than any other country and ata cost 
far below that in any other coal-pro- 
‘ducing section. For lighting, petro- 
leum is now the world’s chief reliance, 
and we produce more of this article 
than any other country, and of a much 
higher grade for lighting purposes. Of 
manufactures the United States is the 
world’s largest producer. The chief 
requirements of manufacturing are 
iron, steel, copper, lead, aluminum, 
cotton, leather, and wood; and of all 
these we are the world’s largest pro- 
ducer. As a result the United States 
easily leads the world both in the 
quantity and value of the manufactures 
produced, while the fact that we have 
more of the raw materials at hand, 
coupled with our cheap coal and in- 
genious machinery, gives us a great 


advantage in the cost of production. 


The value of the manufactures of the 
United States is now nearly double 
that of the United Kingdom, and about 
equal to that of Germany, France and 
Russia combined. Thus, in the five 
great requirements of man—food, cloth- 
ing, heat, light and manufactures, the 
United States is the largest producer of 
their component factors; and as the 
world is to continue demanding these 
articles indefinitely, we may assume 
that the market is likely to continue, 
and that the question whether we shall 
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sell our products in that market de- 
pends largely upon ourselves. 

But to turn the natural products of 
the fields and forests and mines into 
marketable form and to transport them 
to that market requires certain other 
qualities which are nearly as important 
as the five great products already 
enumerated. These necessary qualities 
to assure successful handling between 
the point of production and place of 
sale may be counted on the fingers of 
the other hand. They are invention, 
communication, transportation, finance 
and energy. Of all these it may be 
said that the United States has a 
greater supply than any other nation. 
While our natural factors of production 
are very great, it will be conceded that 
their value has been multiplied by the 
genius of the American inventor. It is 
to the invention of the steam plow, the 
self-binder, the steam thresher, the 
cotton-gin, and numerous other devices 
for performing by machinery that 
which was formerly accomplished by 
hand labor, that our agriculturists have 
brought themselves to the foremost 
place. It was the American inventor 
who gave us the telegraph and the 
telephone. The activity of the Ameri- 
can inventor is shown by the fact that 
the number of patents issued in the 
United States since 1870 is one-half as 
great as those issued in all the rest of 
the world during that period. Power 
of communication is another factor of 
equal importance, and in this the 
United States leads. We have more 
miles of railway than all of Europe put 
together, six times as many miles as 
any other country, and two-fifths of 
the mileage of the world. We have 
twice as many miles of telegraph as 
any other country. In the number of 
telephone messages sent the United 
States surpasses the total for all Europe 
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combined. Of post-offices we have 
twice as many as any other country. 
The number of pieces of mail handled 
in the United States is greater than in 
all of continental Europe; while of 
newspapers, we have twice as many as 
any other country and more than one- 
third of those of the entire world. In 
transportation we easily lead. In river 
and lake transportation by steam 
vessels, our facilities are far greater 
than those of any other country, and 
our freight rates have been steadily 
lowered until they are now about one- 
third those of 1870 and are lower than 
in any other country. 

In money metals, another extremely 
important factor in the development 
and maintenance of production and 
commerce, the United States also 
leads. We produce more of these 
metals than any other country. There 
have been years in which Australia 
and South Africa have slightly ex- 
ceeded the United States in gold pro- 
duction, and other years in which 
Mexico has slightly surpassed us in the 
production of silver; but in the com- 
bined production of gold and silver no 
country equals the United States. 
a result of this and of our favorable 
balance of trade, the United States 
now has more gold and a greater total 
of money in circulation than any other 
country. Experts also estimate that 
somewhat indefinite term ‘‘banking 
power’ as being greater in the United 
States than in any other country, while 
their estimates of total national wealth 
also place the United States at the 
head of the list of nations. 

The next feature in our claim to 
special advantages in production and 
commerce is that of energy. This isa 
product not easily measured; but 
when it is remembered that the popu- 
lation of the United States is formed 
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by a combination of selected energy 
from the whole world, we may lay 
claim to a greater average supply of 
that important factor than any other 
country. The energy and determina- 
tion which prompted the early settlers 
of America to leave their firesides and 
friends in Europe and to undergo the 
hardships and dangers of establishing 
homes for themselves in the New 
World surely mark them as above the 
average in the possession of this 
characteristic, and this is also true of a 
large share of the twenty millions of 
people who have come to us from 
other countries during the past century. 
Not only have they made valuable 
citizens and aided in the wonderful 
development just outlined, but their 
intermingled blood flows in the veins 
of a large share of the present popula- 
tion and with it an energy which, when 
guided and vitalized by the work of 
our educational system, must tell for 
the future prosperity of the country. 

What is the conclusion then from 
this review of the conditions at home 
and abroad? It would seem that there 
is but one answer. Given— 

(1) A country which produces more 
of all the great requirements of man 
than any other country ; 

(2) Unlimited power to transform 
the natural products into condition for 
consumption and to transport them to 
market; 

(3) A market whose requirements 
are constantly increasing ;— 
and it would appear that the prosperity 
of our export trade must continue in- 
definitely unless it be checked by some 
unwise course at home or unforeseen 
circumstances abroad. 

True, we hear threats of the ex- 
clusion of our products by certain 
countries and rumors of European 
combinations against the United States; 
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but neither past experience nor the 
logic of the situation seems to justify 
the belief that this will be realized. 
For years we have heard of legislation 
by European countries against Ameri- 
can meats, yet our exports of pro- 
visions have steadily increased and 
were fifty per cent. greater in 1901 
than in 1890; and this year they will 
be the largest in the history of our 
foreign commerce; and eighty per 
cent. of our provisions go to Europe. 
We hear from time to time that certain 
countries have made laws or rulings 
adverse to certain of our products, yet 
the total of our exports to those very 
countries continues steadily to increase. 
We have heard in recent years of the 
prospective boycott of American manu- 
factures by European countries, yet 
more than one-half of our exports of 
manufactures last year were sent to 
Europe, the greatest manufacturing 
centre of the world. A few years ago 
a dozen countries simultaneously pro- 
tested against a pending tariff measure, 
yet that measure was enacted without 
reference to those protests, and today 
every one of those countries is taking 
more of our products than they had 
ever done prior to that protest. 

The one remaining question, then, 
in determining the prospective growth 
of our exports is whether or not the 
markets of the world seem likely to 
remain open to us. There seems no 
reason to doubt that our supply of 
surplus products will continue, that the 
enterprise which has produced that 
surplus will increase rather than de- 
crease, and that the markets will also 
continue to exist and to develop in 
number and requirements. Is there 
any danger, then, that we shall be ex- 
cluded from them or that our per- 
sistence in refusing to buy as much as 
we sell is going so to disarrange 
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national balances as to destroy those 
markets? These are assertions that 
have been and still are heard. 

It is not to be expected, of course, 
that the millions of actual purchasers 
are likely to enter into combinations 
against American products or manu- 
factures. But are their Governments 
likely to do so? Let us reflect for a 
moment as to what would be the result 
of such action. The United States 
produces one-fifth of the wheat of the 
world, one-half of the meats which 
enter into international commerce, 
three-fourths of its corn, and three- 
fourths of its cotton. Of all these 
Europe must import large quantities. 
What would be the effect of a refusal 
by Europe to purchase our wheat, or 
our corn, or meat, or cotton? It would 
be the exclusion from the world’s 
principal markets of three-fifths of its 
present importation of wheat, one-half 
of its importation of meats, three- 
fourths of its importation of cotton, 
and nearly all of its present importation 
of corn. During six years since 1895 
we have heard much talk of European 
exclusion of our manufactures, but our 
exports of manufactures to Europe 
alone in 1901 were more than those to 
the entire world in 1895. 

The people of the United States 
have been solemnly informed from 
time to time and with great persistence 
and reiteration that if we persist in 
refusing to redistribute to the world the 
money which we receive for our pro- 
ducts we shall finally so disturb the 
world’s currency balances as to produce 
some awful financial cataclysm, and so 
destroy the markets in which we now 
sell our products. But up to this time 
we see no indication that this is 
happening as a result of twenty-five 
years. In that time we have sold five 
billion dollars’ worth of our products in 
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excess of what we have bought. But 
if the United States really appropriated 
to itself an undue share of the world’s 
money by selling merchandise valued 
at five billions in excess of its pur- 
chases from 1874 to 1901, how is it that 
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the other nations of the world have 
generally increased their circulating 
medium and their wealth meantime, 
and so increased their power to pur- 


chase our surplus products? — The 
World’s Work. 


MODERN SOCIAL ANARCHY 


LAURENCE GRONLUND, M. A. 


“Tt is not to die, or even to die of hunger, that makes a man wretched. Many men have died; all men must 
die. But it is to live miserable, we know not why; to work sore and yet gain nothing; to be heartworn, 
weary, yet isolated, unrelated, girt in with a cold universal laissez-faire.’’—Carlyle. 

‘“Competition gluts our markets, enables the rich to take advantage of the necessities of the poor, makes 
each man snatch the bread out of his neighbor’s mouth, converts a nation of brethren into a mass of hostile, 
isolated units, and finally involves capitalists and laborers in one common ruin.’’—Greg. 

“Weall can see that there are all over our country energies which can find no employment, or at all 


events, minds which are cruelly compressed into duties far too narrow, and on the other hand, work which 
remains undone for want of adequate energies, because no systematic attempt has yet been made to estimate 
the real needs of the social organism and to distribute its forces in accordance with them. There is no organic 


adjustment any where.”’—‘‘The Value of Life,’’ anonymous. 


“T3e wage system may be said to be 

of vital interest only to wage 
workers. They are a considerable part 
of the nation. They include not only 
the operatives in our factories and 
mines, but the whole army of railroad 
employes, all agricultural laborers, all 
clerks engaged in stores and mercantile 
establishments; all, in fact, who help 
to create values and receive a stated 
salary. But though the wage workers 
are an important fraction of the popu- 
lation of every country, they, never- 
theless, are but a fraction. If Socialism 
had regard to them only, it were 
nothing but a class movement. 

I claim there is a something wrong 
in society which vitally affects the 
whole nation and every individual of it. 
In prosperous years it may not obtrude 
itself on the attention of thoughtless 
people; but let ‘‘hard times’’ come on, 
and it makes everybody feel restless. 


What is this ‘‘something wrong?” 
Socialists say that it is nothing less 
than the method, the policy which 
governs all activities of the principal 
nations of our time. It is spreading 
itself in Catholic societies, and through- 
out the whole world, but it arose in 
Protestant countries. It is, in fact, 
simply the exaggerated form of one of 
the principles of Protestantism; the 
independence of the individual ; which 
exaggerated individual independence 
we can properly call individualism. I 
can also call the policy, the ‘‘let-alone” 
policy; its admirers give it a more 
euphonious name—private enterprise. 

Let alone whom ?—what? 

In the Middle Ages the feudal 
barons erected castles, from which 
they issued forth with their retainers, 
when they espied merchants and ad- 
venturers approaching on the contig- 
uous highways laden with wealth, 
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Stopped them—and levied tolls. All 
that these barons desired was to be 
“let alone.” In our age it is the 
successors of these merchants and 
adventurers who have grown powerful, 
fattened on ‘‘fleecings.”” They, in 
their turn, demand to be ‘“‘let alone;”’ 
they demand that society shall be an 
unrestricted hunting ground for their 
“‘enterprise.” They are let alone; we 
shall now note with what results to the 
different classes of society. 

Before our present industrial system 
got into full swing—that is, before the 
power of steam was _ utilized — the 
master-workman was an adept in his 
trade, and owned his tools and the raw 
materials he used. This is all changed 
now. The workman is now divorced 
from his implements and raw materials, 
which have got under the complete 
control of the capitalist class; he now 
has nothing left but his naked labor. 
This it is, again, which enables 
employers to buy labor in the market 
for a price much below the productivity 
of that labor; that is, at a value much 
below its worth. 

The laboring men are dealt with by 
our managers as mere tools. They are 
spoken of as tools, as things. This 
humanitarian age counts steers and 
sheep by ‘‘heads’’ and the workers by 
‘thands.’’ A pity God did not make 
them only ‘‘hands!”’ 

It is a paltry evasion to say that the 
workers are free to consent or to refuse 
the terms of the employer. It is, as 
Dickens says in ‘‘Hard Times,” ‘‘An 
evasion worthy of the man who asked 
permission of the Virgin to rob her of 
her necklace—and then did it, taking 
silence for consent.” The laborers 
have to consent. If they refuse the 
terms, capitalists simply stop business ; 
they can stand it. ‘‘Hard times” are 
really only hard on those whose sub- 
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sistence depends on having work to do. 
The wives and daughters of capitalists 
do not as a rule leave off, during ‘“‘hard 
times,” attending operas in their silks, 
satins and diamonds; do not asa rule 
quit their luxurious brown-stone fronts, 
nor dismiss their liveried servants. 

The irregularity of his employment, 
the frequency with which he is out of 
work, is the most alarming feature of 
the workingman’s condition. And that 
irregularity is often, very often, pur- 
posely brought about by the employing 
capitalist class. For instance, in order 
to put up the price of anthracite coal, 
of the working days of a month nine to 
twelve are frequently made idle days 
by the coal companies of Pennsylvania. 
The mining is interrupted to limit 
supply and the miners are left to do 
tlfe best they can with work for two 
days out of every three. 

This condition has been rendered yet 
enormously more precarious by the 
remarkable industrial inventions of the 
age. These victories of man, of 
society, over nature’s physical forces 
ought certainly to have been unquali- 
fied blessings to all. 

Yet how often have they proven 
instruments of torture to the working 
class! How many has the introduction 
of new machinery thrown out of em- 
ployment! How many _ existences 
have thereby been destroyed ! 

We are familiar with the common- 
place that the outcry of laborers 
against ‘‘new-fangled machinery” is a 
complaint born of ignorance; that in 
the end the working classes are as 
much benefited as other classes. This 
outcry is by no means an ignorant 
childish complaint. Machinery would 
be an unqualified blessing, if the 
temporary injury which it so often has 
caused to individuals and whole bodies 
of men were considered in a spirit of 
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social justice and brotherliness. That 
has never been done wherever the 
working classes are considered, neither 
in this country nor in any other. In 
their case our legislators persistently 
repudiate the duty to take care of the 
interests of those who are sacrificed for 
the benefit of their fellow-citizens and 
of posterity. But whenever other 
classes have been thus affected there 
has never been the slightest hesitation 
to liberally compensate those prejudici- 
ally affected. It is the action of society 
that has made machinery an evil. This 
is the real meaning of the outcry 
against ‘‘new-fangled machinery.”’ 
I deny that working people hitherto 
have been essentially benefited by 
machinery and inventions at all. The 
sewing machine is a pointed illustra- 
tion. That was thought, at all events, 
to be a blessing to the over-worked 
famishing needle-woman. Yet what 
has followed? That she is now still 
more over-worked, more poorly paid, 
and her health still more endangered. 
But, to be sure, these inventions 
were not adopted by capitalists for the 
benefit of workpeople, or for the 
general benefit; no, indeed! For, of 
course, this machinery and these in- 
ventions have also gone into the hands 
of capitalists and are controlled by 
them for their exclusive benefit, and 
with admirable results. It has been 
calculated that two-thirds of all benefit 
arising from the use of machinery have 
gone to these ‘‘pushing” fellows and 
the remaining one-third to the con- 
sumers. Even our patent laws, with 
the general advantage for their primary 
idea, have become a means of enabling 
these capitalists, in no sense inventors, 
to levy heavy tribute upon the com- 
munity for an indefinite length of time. 
“Ah! but the workers are also con- 
sumers, we should think, and form the 
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majority in fact of all consumers.” 

Hold on, sir! Has’ machinery light- 
ened the day’s toil of any worker? 
That is what ought to measure the 
benefits of machinery to him. In Eng- 
land, two hundred years ago, ten hours 
—ay? In the fifteenth century, eight 
hours—were a normal working day for 
strong blacksmiths and robust agri- 
cultural laborers. 

“But compare the comforts of our 
laborers two hundred years ago. What 


a wonderful betterment in that re- 
spectli” 
What of it? What comfort is that to 


our laborers? You might as well com- 
pare their condition with that of a 
savage in Africa who does not need a 
coat, nor soap. Just so the laborers of 
a former age did not need a good many 
things which now are necessaries or 
decencies of life. We say their condi- 
tion has not improved, because it takes 
considerably more toil to procure the 
needful now than it did then, as testi- 
fied to, among others, by Hallam: 
‘‘The laborer is much inferior in ability 
to support a family than were his 
ancestors four centuries ago.’”’ Why, 
before the beginning of this ‘‘capi- 
talistic’”’ system, daborers could live in 
England a whole week upon the earnings 
of four days; now in Massachusetts he 
cannot live a week upon the earnings 
of a week of much more continuous 
toil. No, in many cases he is obliged 
to disrupt his family, and send his wife 
and children to the factory. 

For that is the greatest curse of 
machinery—or, rather, of ‘‘individual- 
istic’’ monopoly of machinery—that 
capital can be and is coined out of 
women, and even out of infancy; that 
women and children can be and are 
substituted for men. Thus, not alone 
are men turned into wares, governed 
by demand and supply, but men are 
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made to scramble for a precarious 
living with their wives, sisters and 
children. In the cotton and woolen 
factories of enlightened Massachusetts, 
women and children now compose 
two-thirds of the working force. The 
necessary result is a great reduction in 
wages. Itis notorious that the wages 
thus earned by a whole family do not 
on an average exceed those of the 
head of the family in occupations 
where it has not yet become habitual 
to employ women and children. 

And do not venture to compare the 
independence of our working classes 
with the artisans of England of a 
former age, who partly worked for 
themselves, and possessed a cottage 
and a cow and a strip of land to culti- 
vate. Our ox-eyed, docile wage 
workers, restrained by arbitrary shop 
rules prescribed by their lord—rules 
that forbid them to talk to each other, 
or even to laugh—will not for a 
moment bear comparison with the 
merry families of master and men of 
the despised middle age. 

The first result of the ‘‘let-alone’’ 
system, thus, is that capitalists mono- 
polize all the instruments of pro- 
duction, all the previous acquisitions of 
society, all increase in the productivity 
of labor, and, therefore, exercise an 
autocratic control of all industries and 
of the whole working class. 

The great weapon at the command 
of the capitalists is competition. 

‘‘Competition,’”’ like most economic 
terms, is a very slippery word. At one 
time it means something which ad- 
vances the successful, but leaves the 
unsuccessful on his former level; that 
kind of competition rouses the energy 
of the unsuccessful as well as of the 
successful, and increases the capacity 
of both. I shall call that by a much 
more appropriate term,—emulation. 
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At another time ‘‘competition” 
means the advancing oneself at the 
cost of others, the pulling the many 
down, the elbowing the many aside, in 
order to advance the one. That ‘‘com- 
petition” is most cruel to the individ- 
ual, and in the long run most injurious 
to society. 

It deserves the name of cut-throat 
competition when the wage-workers 
are forced into a struggle to see who 
shall live and who shall starve. 

But these are by no means the only 
sufferers. The small employers, the 
small merchants, are just as much 
victims of that cruel kind of competi-. 
tidn as the wage-workers. For every 
one of the fleecers lives in a state of 
nature with all of his brethren; the 
hand of the one is against the other, 
and no foe is more terrible than the one 
who is running a neck-to-neck race 
with him every day. “The mammoth 
factory, the mammoth store is a most 
implacable foe. The fierce competition 
lessens the profit on each article, and 
that must be compensated for by a 
greater number of them being pro- 
duced and sold; that is, the cheaper 
the goods, the more capital is required. 

Precisely, then, for the same reason 
that the mechanic with his own shop 
and working on his own account nearly 
has disappeared in the struggle be- 
tween hand-work and machine-work, 
the small employers with their little 
machinery, their smail capital, and 
their little stock of goods are being 
driven from the field. 

Look at those queer princes of ours 
—vulgar men, far from possessing 
eminent faculties cr high attainments ; 
men having no more knowledge or 
mental capacity than is required in 
many mechanical pursuits—who by the 
employment and pov.er of their capital 
yearly ruin multitudes of hard-working 
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merchants, and boast that they are 
selling more goods in a day than the 
whole ‘‘crowd” of other stores in a 
week! Scores of such small merchants, 
driven to the wall by the proprietor of 
a mammoth establishment, have to be 
glad if the ‘‘prince’’ will make them 
his servants and graciously allow them 
to help swell his millions. 

In short, the smaller fortunes in- 
vested in productive or commercial 
enterprises are by this cut-throat com- 
petition attracted to the great capitals, 
just as iron filings are to the magnet. 
The great capitalist triumphs, the 
small capitalist becomes a clerk, wage- 
laborer, or parasite of some kind or 
other; the middle class disappears 
little by little. Our social order may 
fitly be compared to a ladder, of which 
the middle rounds are being torn away 
one by one. 

This, then, is another fruit of private 
‘enterprise’ —that the small employers 
are gradually being rooted out by the 
great capitalists. 

In former periods society was 
tormented with plagues, caused, as we 
now know, by ignorance, and conse- 
quent violation of the laws of health. 
Our era is cursed with crises occurring 
far more frequently than plagues and 
causing with each occurrence as much 
misery. 

Economists say that these crises are 
caused by over-production. ‘‘Over-pro- 
duction !’’—a remarkable word in truth, 
as long as one unfed and unclad human 
being willing to work roams the earth. 
Would not our ancestors of any pre- 
ceding age have considered any one 
who would have talked to them of 
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over-production a lunatic? Could they, 
think you, have conceived such an 
abnormity as that any nation could 
ever suffer from too much industry, 
too much commerce, too many tools, 
and too much food? But we ought, 
in order to be fair, to take the word in 
the sense of these economists. They 
mean by ‘‘over-production”’ a too large 
production, compared with the effective 
demand. But, then, what is the cause 
of the too large production ? 

Private enterprise, Socialists say. 
Private enterprise compels every pro- 
ducer to produce for himself, to sell 
for himself, to keep all his transactions 
secret, without any regard whatever 
for anybody else in the wide world. 
But the producer and merchant—the 
small ones, especially—daily find out 
that their success or failure depends, in 
the first place, precisely on how much 
others produce and sell, and in the 
second place, on a multitude of causes 
—often on things that may happen 
thousands of miles away—which de- 
termine the power of purchase of their 
customers. They have got no measure 
at hand at all by which they can even 
approximately estimate the actual 
effective demand of consumers or 
ascertain the producing capacity of 
their rivals. In other words, private 
“enterprise” is a defiance of nature’s 
law which decrees that the interests of 
society are interdependent; and nature 
punishes that defiance in her own 
crude way by playing ball with these 
individualists, and what is worse, by 
rendering all production, all commerce, 
chaotic. Risk is nature’s revenge. 


“A Cartoonist of the People’ 


F. OPPER, of THE NEW YORK AMERICAN 
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A CARTOONIST OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

Of all the influences at work to open 
the eyes of the American people to the 
rapid destruction or absorption of inde- 
pendent industries by the Trusts, I hold 
none to be of more value than the cur- 
rent caricatures seen in the daily press. 
And of those engaged in the production 
of cartoons I believe my readers wii 
quite agree with me that Mr. F. Opper, 
of the Hearst syndicate of newspapers, 
stands at the head. 

No other cartoonist conveys in the 
same clear and comprehensive manner 
the rapid progress of the Trust and the 
utter helplessness of the people. He 
crowds into every cartoon such a pow- 
erful plea for public ownership of pub- 
lic utilities that the dullest mind can 
grasp the idea at once. The man who 
is too lazy to read an argument in favor 
of the only sane remedy for the Trust 
problem is unconscious'y taught that 
argument by simply looking at Opper’s 
cartoons. 

‘‘Let me draw the cartoons in the 
daily press of a nation and I care not 
who may write its laws,’’ might be a 
modern version of the old time bard. 

Opper today wields more power with 
his pencil than all the laws ever penned 
by our United States Congress. 

Mr. Hearst certainly shows his jour- 
nalistic talent when he gives Opper a 
free hand at his readers’ eyes and Bris- 
bane at their ears. 

How Mr. Opper ever finds time to 
realize that such a magazine as this 
exists I fail to comprehend. Possibly 
this note from him is simply journalistic 
flattery, but it’s sweet for a’ that. 

INTERVALE FARM, STAMFORD, CONN., 
August 21, 1902. 
DEAR MR. WILSHIRE : 
I have just received your letter here, where I 


am beginning a three weeks’ vacation. I 
intended to write to you earlier, to express my 
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regret at not being in when you called at the 
cfiice, but I am just getting over an ugly siege 
with poison ivy, with which I got my hands in 
bad condition, and I have felt unfit for any- 
thing. 

Of course I feel much gratified at your high 
opinion of my work. I get your magazine 
regularly, and value it highly, and like to see 
w.y cartoons copied in it. I have only one 
photograph of myself at hand here, and I send 
it with pleasure. 


I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you 
when you come to New York, either at the 
office, or at my place here. 


With best wishes, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
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WHAT “REVOLUTIONARY” 
MEANS. 

mM Eltweed Pomeroy has an inter- 
esting article on the financial side 
of Socialism, on page 33 of this issue. 
Mr. Pomeroy is a successful business 
man — an ink 
manufacturer 
—and is par- 
ticularly well 
known as an 
enthusiastic 
writer and 
speaker in be- 
half of the In- 
itiative and 
Referendum. 
He is the edi- 
tor of the Di- 
rect Legisla- 
tion Record 
(Newark, N. 
J.). When Mr. 
Pomeroy re- 
fers to ‘‘revolutionary”’ Socialists, he 
means those Socialists who would pro- 
voke a revolution of physical force 
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QUESTIONS FROM “LIFE” 


before the industrial evolution had pro- 
ceeded far enough to educate the peo- 
ple generally to the desirability of a 
change. Of course, he is right in this 
respect. There are no such people at 
all, as a matter of fact. 

However, neither Mr. Pomerov nor 
anyone else would deny that, if indus- 
trial evolution proceeds as fast as it is 
going on today, running so far ahead 
of any corresponding pclitical changes, 
when the political movement will 
finally commence to grow, it will have 
to move at an immense speed to over- 
take the industrial movement. 

Revolutionary, however, does not 
mean speed, nor force, nor bloodshed. 
It simply means a change. A revolu- 
tionai y Socialist is one who recognizes 
the proodatility of very rapid social 
changes, owing to the rapidity of the 
social movement, and also one who 
recognizes that the competitive system 
must be revolutionized to the co-opera- 
tive system before we can look for any 
great betterment. 


Ww 
What's Wrong With This? 


Rome, Aug. 16.—The city of Reggia Emilia, 
whose adniinistration has passed into the con- 
trol of Socialists, has adepted the following 
commandments for school children to memorize: 

“Love thy schoolmates, for they will be thy 
co-workers for life.’’ 

“Tove knowledge, the bread of intellect. 
Cherish the same gratitude toward thy teachers 
as toward thy father and mother.”’ 

“Make every day thou livest the occasion for 
some good and beneficial deed; always sow the 
seeds of kindness.”’ 

“Wonor good men and true women, esteem 
all men as equals—bend thy knee to no one.” 

“Do not bear hatred to anybody ; don’t in- 
sult people. The word revenge shall not be in 
thy vocabulary, but stand up for thy rights and 
resist oppression.”’ 

“Do not be a coward. Stand by the weak 
and respect and love justice.’ 

“Remember that all goods of this world are 
the products of labor. Whoever takes the 


or 


good things of this world without giving their 
equivalent in labor robs the diligent of their 
just dues.” 


[It would not do the children of any 
country on earth any harm to learn 


and live up to the foregoing ‘‘com- 
mandments.”—H.G.W. } 


w 


> 4 
Questions From ‘“‘Life.’’ 


Some questions which ‘‘Life’’ suggests as 
suitable to be asked by President Roosevelt’s 
proposed superintendent of Trusts : 


1. Where did you get it and what is the 
difference between a dividend and a ‘‘divvy?”’ 

2. What legislatures do you own? 

3. What is the average of the combtned 
salaries of your president and office boy? 

4. Why did the grand jury fail to indict 
you? 

5. What time is your president allowed for 
lunch? 

6. How many persons have you run over, 
ruined, or otherwise killed during the year? 
Why? 

7. Who is your judge? 

8. Do you pay him by the job or by the 
year? Of what church is he a member? 

g. State all sums paid during the last year 
for false witnesses. 

1o, Are your contributions to both political 
parties dictated by love for mankind or for 
business considerations ? 

11. ‘‘What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?”’ 

12. How much of the total consumption do 
you control, and why can’t you tell? 

13. Do you believe in Socialism or 
Anarchy ? 

14. How were the books lost? 

15. Why don't your directors know some- 
thing about the business? 

16. Where do you expect to go to when you 
die? 

Sworn to by janitor. 


in 


N.B.—The typewriter’s oath will not be 
accepted unless she has reached years of dis- 
cretion. 


w 


‘The Significance of the Trust’’ is now pub- 
lished as Tract No. 3 of the Gauntlet Library. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred, postpaid. Address, 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, Toronto. 
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Get in Tune. 

I have just finished reading an account of 
Marconi’s wireless telegraphy. It seems that 
when a message is sent from the Marconi 
transmitter, the vibrations travel in all 
directions, and not alone in the direction of the 
person to whom the message is sent. It would 
seem to the reader, at first, that any instrument, 
in any direction from the sender, could and 
would be affected by the vibrations and would 
take up and record them. But such is not the 
case, for Marconi finds that he can attune his 
receiving instrument to a certain pitch, and 
that the instrument will receive and record only 
vibrations emanating from a sending instru- 
ment attuned to the same pitch. This is true 
no matter how near the two instruments may 
be to each other, or in what direction they may 
be from each other. And, all instruments, 
irrespective of number, that may be within 
sending distance, will receive the message pro- 
viding they are attuned to the same pitch. 

Now just notice how much this corresponds 
to what we know of the working of Thought- 
force. People whose minds are attuned to a 
certain pitch will receive the vibrations from 
the minds of others whose mental keynote is 
the same. And if one maintains a high positive 
keynote, he will not be affected by the vibra- 
tions emanating from the mind of another who 
may have a low negative pitch. The nearer to 
our pitch the mind of another may be, the more 
we feel the sympathetic vibrations in our own 
mind; the greater the difference in the pitch, 
the less we will feel in sympathy with him. 
This will account for the instinctive likes or 
dislikes that many of us experience wher 
coming into the presence of other people. And 
how soon do people of kindred vibrations seek 
out and find each other in a mixed assembly. 
Many likes, unexplainable by any theory of 
personal appearance, etc., arise from this cause. 

And as the Marconi instruments may have 
their pitch changed, so are our mental keynotes 
changed from time to time as we adjust our- 
selves to new conditions—as we grow. ‘This 
will explain why two people, who at one time 
seemed to be in perfect attunement with each 
other, will drift apart until at last they seem to 
have scarcely a thought or feeling in common, 
and yet both of them may be good people, 
really anxious to be helpful to the other. 


But this is not the only way 11 which the 
working of the Marconi system resembles the 
workings of the mind. I have often called 
your attention to the fact that the holding of 
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certain mental attitudes resulted in the attrac- 
tion to oneself of thought vibrations corres- 
ponding to the general character of the thought 
held in the mind of the person. Let a man be 
filled with the spirit of Jealousy, and everything 
seems to feed that feeling. He hears of cases 
of faithlessness on the part of other persons ; 
every circumstance seems to confirm him in his 
belief. The actions of the loved one seem 
doubly suspicious—signs of guilt are seen in 
every expression, every move. He draws to 
himself the thought-waves of other minds 
vibrating on the same pitch—like attracts like. 
Let a man drop into the Fearthought condition, 
and immediately he feels the rush of Fear to 
his mind. Let him cast aside Fear, and attune 
himself to the Fearless pitch, and he feels an 
influx of Courage, Fearlessness,~ Confidence, 


Energy and other positive thoughts. 
And according to the character of your 


thoughts, will you draw to yourself people 
calculated to co-operate with you and be of 
assistance to you. Even things seem to shape 


themselves to fit in with the keynote sounded. 
Not only do you attract to yourself people 


and things corresponding with your mental 
pitch, but you send out thought-waves affecting 
others creating impressions upon them. Go 
into the presence of an “I Can and I Will” 
man, and, if you are of the same kind, he will 
instantly perceive it and will be glad to talk to 
you. On the other hand, approach a man of 
this kind, with your mind full of ‘“‘I Can’t,” 
and he will be conscious of inharmony and will 
want to be rid of your presence atonce. Bea 
man with the southern exposure, such as I 
described to you in April, and you will fin! 
that you will extract and draw to yourself all 
the sunniness in the natures of people with 
whom you come in contact. Be a human wet 
blanket, such as I have described in another 
article this month, and you will find that you 
will get the meanest qualities inherent in the 
nature of people with whom you come in con- 
tact—in fact you will be able to attract only 
that kind of people who are as musty and 


unwholesome as yourself. 
Get rid of the old negative notes. Startin 


and cultivate the positive, joyous, active 
vibrations, until you reach the steady mental 
pitch of the ‘‘New Thought’? man. Then will 
all the negative vibrations pass you by, finding 
no encouragement to enter your mentality— 
then will you receive the bright, cheerful, 
happy, fearless vibrations coming from others 
who have reached the same plane of thought. 
Get in tune—get in tune.—New Thought. 


HOW THE MONEY WILL BE RAISED 


ELTWEED POMEROY, A. M. 


T least once every year, 
the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gets up in the 
British Parliament and 
says: 

“In such and such ways, 

did we get the funds last 

year, and in such and such 

ways, did we spend them, 

and the following are my 
recommendations for the coming year 
for getting income and _ spending 
outgo.” 

This is eminently a wise proceeding. 
Can it be followed regarding a sane 
Socialism ? Of course it can, remem- 
bering the varying conditions. Exact 
figures cannot be given, and only the 
broad, general lines can be sketched 
in. Such a budget for Socialism is 
needed. People say, ‘‘Oh, you 
Socialists are dreamers. You promise 
great things. But people cannot live 
better than they are living. You can- 
not make something out of nothing. 
You would drag everyone down to a 
dead level of mediocrity. There are 
not enough material things in the world 
to realize your dream of a decent living 
for all. And even if you should divide 
up everything evenly, there would soon 
be inequality. The poor we will 
always have with us.” It is very 
wearying but very necessary to state 
again and again that Socialism does 


not mean the immediate, equal division 
of all the wealth in the land, nor does it 
mean the making of the characters and 
abilities of all people equal. But dis- 
posing of these silly and often knocked 
down straw arguments, we must meet 
the financial argument and state clearly 
and convincingly where the income is 
to be got, with which to meet the in- 
creased outgo of Socialism. Socialism 
does mean an increased expenditure 
for humanity. It does mean more 
money spent on making finer and 
better men and women than ever before 
in the world’s history. It does mean 
giving the ‘‘beggar’s brat” born in the 
‘jungles’ of our monstrous cities an 
opportunity for development such as 
the millionaire’s son does not now get. 
There are material things in the world 
sufficient, if properly applied, to realize 
this dream. This Socialist budget is 
an attempt to state where these things 
are. There is a partial truth under the 
statement that Socialism means finan- 
cial equality. 

The approach of Socialism means 
the gradual decrease of the largest 
salaries and the gradual increase of the 
smallest. It is illustrated today by 
those employed by the State. Govern- 
ments, as a rule, pay higher wages, 
exact shorter time, give easier work 
and easier conditions for all the lower 
grades of work than private parties. In 
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many places, they set the standard. 
The English government in adopting 
nearly a decade ago the eight-hour day 
in the large number of factories it 
operates, is ahead of the average 
private employer. The conditions of 
our letter-carriers and the large number 
of clerks employed at Washington are 
easier and better than the same grade 
employed outside. But there is no 
employer of the highest grades of 
executive, business and legal ability 
who pays so little and works it 
so hard as the government. Compare 
the $8,000 a year which a Cabinet 
Secretary gets with the $56,000 paid 
yearly to President Cassatt, of the 
Pennsylvania Railway. Compare the 
$7,500 which a Major-General gets or 
the $6,000 which a Rear-Admiral gets 
(these are the two highest offices in the 
army and navy) with the $75,000 said 
to be paid to President Hyde of the 
Equitable Insurance Co. A Supreme 
Court Judge receives $10,000; it is a 
notorious fact that anyone of them, 
can make double or triple that amount 
in practice. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
head of the Department of Labor, 
receives $5,000; the Director of Geo- 
logical Survey, $6,000; the Com- 
missioner of Patents, $5,000; the 
Public Printer, $4,500. It is said that 
Marshall Field makes in his extensive 
dry goods business alone, between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 yearly. Does 
one require a higher ability, or is it 
more exacting and arduous than the 
other? 

According to the last census, the 
average wage earned yearly in the 
United States is $350. Is Chauncey 
Depew, with his $50,000 salary as 
President of the N. Y.C. Railroad, 
worth to the world 143 times what the 
average man is worth? Was Jay 
Gould who, in his life of less than 
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three. score and ten, accumulated 
seventy millions--we’ll say it averaged 
a little over a million a year—worth to 
civilization 3,000 average men? 

But no one pretends that the more 
equitable distribution of incomes will 
pay the bills of Socialism. It will help, 
but more in a moral and ethical than in 
a material manner. It will stop the 
ostentation of excessive wealth which 
is today a greater cause of discontent 
than the actual disparity in either 
income or holding. 

The bills of Socialism will mainly be 
paid as follows: ~ 
I. By Savings— 

I. In Distribution, such as : 

(a) Transportation, 

(b) Distribution proper, 

(c) Banking, etc. 
2. In Production, such as: 

(a) Manufacturing, 

(b) Mining, 

(c) Farming. 
3. In Government, such as : 

(a) Legislation, 

(b) Courts and Legal, 

(c) Police, Public Charity, etc. 

Il. By Utilization of Waste Products— 

I. In Man: 

(a) Idle Rich, 

(b) Idle Poor, 

(c) Non-productive workers. 


2. In Society and Social Forces: 
(a) More universal uses of best processes. 
(b) Progress of Invention. 


3. In Nature. 


Ill. By Greater Efficiency of Man, because of 


(1) Adaptation to occupation, 
(2) Education for occupation, 
(3) Contentment in occupation. 

These methods are the underlying 
thought in Mr. Bellamy’s ‘Looking 
Backward,” where Dr. Leete says: 
“Tn industrial production selfishness is 
suicide.” They are treated in an 
imaginative way in Dr. Theodor 
Hertzka’s ‘‘Freeland;” in a scientific 
way in Rev. F.M. Sprague’s ‘‘Socialism 
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from Genesis to Revelations,’’ Chap. 
V., Sec. XI., touched on in Laur- 
ence Gronlund’s ‘‘The Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth,” Chap. II. and 
part of Chap. VI., and in many other 
books on Socialism. These methods 
cannot be elaborated here, but only 
briefly illustrated and suggested, a 
paragraph devoted to each, where a 
chapter would not completely cover. 

The first distribution saving is in 
transportation. Mr. C. Wood Davis 
has carefully compiled the facts as to 
the saving by consolidation and 
national ownership of the railroads and 
published in the Arena for July and 
August, 1891. He concludes with this 
table of annual savings: 


Saving from consolidation of depots 


aid, Stasis fen We ee 6 whe wea, $20,000,000 
Saving from exclusive use of short- 
CSE FOULCS ce ioe Mee Shae ere it as 25,000,000 


Saving in attorney’s salaries and 

legal expenses 
Saving from abrogation of pass evil 30,000,000 
Saving from abrogation of commis- 


Siouisystemiy ae.) es es 20,000,000 
Saving by dispensing with high- 

priced managers and staffs . . . 4,000,000 
Saving by disbanding traffic asso- 

Clations Bee ee ee se 4,000,000 
Saving by dispensing with presi- 

Gents, CtClt. tem secre: AP eck = 25,000,000 
Saving by abolishing (all but local) 

offices; solicitors; ete. “'. <3: 15,000,000 
Saving of five-sevenths of advertis- 

INCLACCOUME be cee ick oc 5,000,000 


Total savings by reason 
administration. .. . 


Saving on interest 


of better 
». . . . $160,000,000 


150,000,000 


Total yearly saving $3 10,000,000 


The revenue of the railroads for 
1890 was $1,050,000,000 


Since then a good share of this waste 
has been garnered into private pockets 
by the consolidation of many lines. 
But this saving has gone into private 
advantage as rates to the public have 
hardly declined at all. Mr. Van Oss 
has written a book for the use of Euro- 
pean investors in American railway 
in which he makes the 


securities, 
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astounding statement that every dollar 
of railway stock and bonds in the U. S. 
represents on an average only ten cents 
of investment. If interest was paid on 
actual investment, the interest charge 
would be one-tenth what it is. 

The combined salaries of the railroad 
commission which manages the state- 
owned railroads of Australia are 
$30,000 a year. There are at least half 
a dozen railroad presidents in this coun- 
try who receive $50,000 each yearly. 

Then consider the loss in duplicate 
railroad construction. The West 
Shore and Nickel-plate paralleling the 
N. Y. Central and Lake Shore, cost 
$200,000,000. The? ‘bulk’ “ofthis; 
from the social standpoint, is wealth 
thrown away. Prof. Ely, in a care- 
ful article on this subject, says: 
‘‘Probably the waste in railroad con- 
struction and operation in the United 
States during the last fifty years would 
be amply sufficient to build comfortable 
houses for every man, woman and 
child now in the country.”’ 

Col. Henry R. Legate, in an article 
in ‘‘The New Nation,” estimates that 
at least $80,000,000 has been unneces- 
sarily spent in the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in swallowing up other 
companies or in watering the stock. In 
1891 there were 59,148,000 messages 
sent at an average of 31.6 cents. If 
these had been sent at the 12 cent rate 
of Great Britain, it would have meant a 
saving of eleven and a half millions in 
that one year to the community. If 
the rate had been the same as the Swiss 
and French rate of ten cents or the 
Belgian rate of nine cents, of course 
the saving would have been more. 

There is an enormous waste both in 
the building and operation of our street 
cars and local systems of transportation 
which could be saved by a proper co- 
ordination and municipal management. 
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A small part of these various savings 
are now being garnered into private 
pockets by consolidating and enlarging. 

In distribution proper, look at the 
duplicate stores and warehouses, retail 
and wholesale. I think I may safely 
venture the assertion that there is not a 
city, town or village in this country in 
which at least one-third of the stores 
and entire machinery of distribution of 
products, could not easily be dispensed 
with and the remaining two-thirds con- 
solidated so as to give better equipped 
facilities for distribution and yet with 
the third dispensed with, to save at 
least half of the cost of distribution if 
the prices were fixed in some other 
way than by competition, for instance 
in the same manner as the price of 
postage stamps is fixed. The saving to 
the community would be enormous. It 
is being done to a limited extent for 
private profit in the consolidation and 
growth of great emporiums of retail 
business in the large cities. 

Take the one item of commercial 
travelers. It is estimated there were 
between 250,000 and 400,000 of them 
inthe U.S. We will take the smaller 
number. Their salaries will run from 
the $15 a week paid to the boy just 
starting out, to the $15,000 or $20,000 
paid to the experienced man with a 
large clientage. They will average 
not less than $2,000 and probably not 
over $3,000. We will take the smaller 
figure. Their expenses will run from 
the $3 a day of the man who travels 
cheaply, making short jumps, to the 
$20 and $25 a day of the man who 
travels, as I have personally known, 
with thirty-six trunks and pays the 
expenses of his customers from an 
hundred miles around to come to see 
him. They will average not less than 
$6 a day and not over $8. Take the 
lowest figure and allowing for vacations, 
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say, $2,000 a year for expenses. 
One thousand million would thus be 
saved at the lowest estimate. The 
writer has been one of them for over 
twenty years. Three-quarters of this 
expense is absolutely unnecessary. 

The great Trusts and combinations 
recognize this and these combinations 
are making the largest share of their 
extra profits by legitimate savings due 
to a better co-ordination of the busi- 
ness. 

Take advertising. Immense sums 
are yearly spent on it. The cigarette 
manufacturers were forced into a com- 
bination that they might reduce the 
advertising expenses which were eating 
them up. One man _ increased his 
advertising and then his rival had to 
see him one better. Prof. Ely quotes 
from a Mr. P. M. Magnusson, ‘‘who 
has investigated the subject perhaps as 
carefully as anyone, and who has 
estimated the expense of advertising in 
this country at $500,000,000 a year, 
of which $5,000,000 would be ample to 
convey all the useful information given 
by advertising.’’ The secret of getting 
business today is not low prices, but 
costly aggression. 

In banking, think of the large num- 
ber of banks with their expensive 
staffs. They depend for most of their 
profits on the loaning of money and 
not on the payment they get for 
facilities of exchange afforded. Under 
a Socialistic regime, there would be no 
loaning of money. Add to this the 
insurance companies. The _ various 
mutual orders are insuring lives at 
from one-fifth to one-third what the 
old companies charge. It is estimated 
that one-third of the premiums charged 
for fire insurance pays the actual cost 
of insurance, and the other two-thirds 
pay the expenses and profits. Here 
again, costly aggression and not low 
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prices, gets the business. All of these 
companies have done great and valu- 
able work and will continue to do it in 
a decreasing degree for a long time to 
come. Butin the end, the people can 
provide cheaper and more secure life 
and fire insurance and banking for 
themselves than a small part of the 
people can provide it forthem. The 
further off a beginning of this is post- 
poned, the more expensive will it be. 
Many other savings in distribution 
might be cited. 

In production, look first at the use- 
less, duplicated and unwisely located 
manufacturing plants. It is said that 
two-fifths of the iron furnaces in this 
country have been abandoned. In the 
writer's own business, one, or at the 
most two wisely located and managed 
factories could easily supply the whole 
needs of the country. At present 
there are four or five factories, any one 
of which could probably supply the 
country, seven or eight more factories, 
any two of which could do likewise, 
and perhaps fifteen or twenty small 
concerns. Of course, the goods cost 
more to make under these circum- 
stances. The same is true of all lines 
of business, save where they have been 
monopolized. The wall paper business 
is an example of this. Owners of wall 
paper factories have been paid to do 
nothing, and viewed from the stand- 
point of the production of wealth, such 
a course has been economical. But 
while the Trust secures the uniform 
running of the most wisely located 
factories and makes a great saving in 
buying, selling, staff and advertising 
expenses, it cannot wholly prevent the 
building and manning of needless 
factories by those who desire to force 
an entrance into the combination. 
Immense savings can be made on this 
line by Socialism. 
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Again, every factory has its secret 
processes, by which at least some part 
of the goods are made cheaper and 
better than in other places. The uni- 
versal use of the best processes which 
now it is the direct interest of the 
individual to keep to himself, but 
which, under Socialism, it would be 
his glory to give to the world, would 
be another great cause of saving. 
Again, consider the needless loss from 
fraudulent adulterations and imitations. 

Almost the same arguments apply to 
mining as to manufacturing. They 
also apply to farming, which is behind 
the other means of production, and will 
probably be one of the last to be fully 
Socialized. But the farmers are be- 
ginning to join together to build 
creameries, get reapers, seeders and 
expensive agricultural machinery. 

Few people realize that our weather 
and agricultural reports are a social 
function performed by the government. 
They are of immense and almost in- 
calculable saving to the farmer and the 
sailor. The same is becoming ,more 
and more true about the National and 
State Labor Bureaus and their reports. 

What will be the savings in govern- 


ment? Surely Socialism cannot save 
there? It means more government, 
don’t it? We are a law-ridden people. 


In 1900 and 1901, the various States 
passed 14,190 laws, many of them 
longer than the entire Justinian code. 

North Carolina passed 1,265 laws in 
eighty-six days, or nearly fifteen laws 
a day. Alabama passed 1,132, Con- 
necticut 750, New York 737, Massachu- 
setts 652. This averages about an 
hour for a law, exclusive of time taken 
up by reading of minutes, personalities 
and business. 

Many of the States, in sheer despera- 
tion, have forbidden annual sessions of 
their legislatures. The expense of 
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passing these laws is large, the expense 
of interpreting them with the hosts of 
lawyers seven times as numerous as in 
Germany or France, and the variety of 
courts is larger, and the expense of 
enforcing them largest. Socialism 
means the centralization of the gather- 
ing and dissemination of information 
and of the co-ordinating of the pro- 
cesses of production and the control of 
the methods of distribution, but it also 
means the decentralization and localiza- 
tion of all political power and of all 
production as far as it is consistent 
with the central co-ordination. It 
would do away with this excessive 
legislation by the fullest kind of home 
rule obtained through Direct Legisla- 
tion. Instead of our States enacting 
an average of over 500 laws in a year, 
most of which are special legislation 
and often corrupt and for private ends, 
it would be as it is in the Cantons of 
Switzerland, the most democratic coun- 
try in the world, where Direct Legisla- 
tion has been longest in force. The 
Canton of Berne has enacted an aver- 
age of four laws a year for the last two 
decades. 
great saving not only in the legislature 
but in the lawyers and courts to inter- 
pret this multitude of laws. Then the 
laws being fewer and made at home, 
they will be better understood and en- 
forced by home sentiment. Local 
enactment means a local sentiment 
which will do away with three-quarters 
of the expense of enforcing them. 

Again, crimes against property which 
outnumber all other crimes, would 
almost cease as the incentive would be 
removed, What an immense saving in 
police, jails, courts and all the machin- 
ery of law enforcement ! 

Also look at the tremendous sums 
spent yearly in charity both private and 
public. Nine tenths of this would be 


Hence there would be a . 
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done away with when we have econ- 
omic equality as we now have political 
equality. Those who have made a 
careful study of the charity problem 
tell us that most of the money spent in 
charity does more harm in deteriorating 
character than it does good. 

Socialism believes with St. Paul that 
‘‘if a man will not work, neither shall 
he eat.”” Hence both the idle rich and 
the idle poor would be set to work. It 
believes as a corollary of St. Paul’s 
statement, that if a man is able and 
willing to work he shall have work by 
which he shall have enough to eat. 
What an immense utilization of waste 
product here! Then look at the multi- 
tudes of men who are now working 
honestly at what are socially non-pro- 
ductive pursuits. Take the army of 
250,000 commercial travelers. Under 
the present system they are necessary. 
Under Socialism they will be set at 
really productive work. The Buddhist 
thinking he gains merit by whirling his 
prayer wheel is wise beside modern 
civilized society which allows such a 
waste. 

Our Patent Office, Consular Reports, 
Bureaus of Statistics, National and 
State, are doing a great and little 
recognized work in spreading the utili- 
zation of waste products. Unconsci- 
ously, they are laying the foundations 
broad and deep for the coming Social- 
ism whose regulations must be based 
on an intimate knowledge of facts. 
Every year sees their methods improv- 
ing, their scope extending, their 
workers better trained. Every year of 
gathered facts makes the past work 
more and more valuable for pointing 
out the laws to guide the future. Such 
knowledge in the hands of trained 
workers will prevent the quarrelling 
which often precedes a little known 
course, will prevent empirical mistakes 
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and will ensure a larger and larger 
utilization of the forces now going to 
waste in man, in society, in nature. 
They are spreading and will spread in 
larger measure and wider scope among 
the people, a knowledge of the best 
processes tor manufacture, mining, 
agriculture and all that pertains to 
man’s dominion over nature. 

Great inventors have rarely made 
their inventions for money. They 
have made them for the glory or for 
the love of the work or of mankind. 
Will they stop inventing when the 
sharp pang of hunger is removed? 
No, the emulation in inventing will be 
stronger. A story is told of the great 
‘inventor, Ericsson, which if not true, is 
characteristic. A friend heard him 
sigh when looking over the waves, and 
when asked the reason, Ericsson re- 
plied that he was thinking of the 
immense power going to waste in the 
waves. So it may be presumed that 
man’s control over the forces of nature 
will increase in this century of coming 
Socialism at a more rapid rate than in 
the passed century, often called the 
age of invention. 

The last of my three divisions is one 


that concerns the motives. It is diffi- 
cult of material proof. Facts and 
figures cannot be given. Yet though 


intangible, it is none the less a fund 
and an immense one to draw on to foot 
the bills of Socialism. In the last 
analysis, the supremacy of England 
and of our own country is mainly due 
to the greater efficiency of man, of the 
average man. At present his occupa- 
tion is rarely adapted to his abilities. 
He takes it because it is the first one at 
hand and adapts himself to it as far as 
he can. Only the children of the rich 
can choose. Gray’s ‘‘Many a Mute, 
Inglorious Milton’ is no poetic figment. 
When all the youth of the land under 
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the guidance of their parents and the 
wise advice of their instructors, part of 
whose duty it will be to study the 
developing characters of their scholars, 
are able to choose their occupation, we 
may expect an adaptation to occupa- 
tion which will produce results in the 
efficiency of man and his productivity 
now undreamed of. This will, of 
course, be aided by the special educa- . 
tion for occupation which he will 
receive, and together they’ll make a 
contentment and esprit de corps raising 
to a still higher point both the amount 
and quality of his production. 

Only a few of the means for paying 
the bills of Socialism are briefly indi- 
cated here. A keen reader will. at 
once fill out these scant outlines and 
see other reserves waiting to be drawn 
on. But enough has been suggested to 
show that the fund to be drawn on is 
enormous and more than ample for all 
demands. 

Instead of the simile of a man with a 
fixed income planning to enlarge his 
expenditures being an apt and appli- 
cable one, it is more like a manufacturer 
refusing to adopt certain new processes 
of manufacture and plainly proved 
economies by which his income could 
be wonderfully increased. It is as if 
the owner of a water-power which has 
an old fashioned undershot wheel in it 
utilizing about five per cent. of the 
power, should refuse to put in an im- 
proved turbine utilizing about eighty 
per cent. of the power. 

Are these available at once? Not 
all. But the answer is comprehended 
in the larger question which is sure to 
be asked: ‘‘Is Socialism coming at 
once?” Twenty, yes even ten years 
ago, the great majority of Socialists 
would have answered this in the 
affirmative. But within the last decade 
a complete change has come over the 
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ideas of the Socialists. Revolutionary 
Socialism has never had more than a 
sporadic root in the United States, 
while the evolutionary Socialists, or 
those who believe in a gradual, peace- 
ful change, have increased greatly. At 
one time, the revolutionary Socialists 
dominated probably by activity and 
lung power in England, but that is all 
changed now and the evolutionary 
Socialists are in the large majority. 
The same is true in a less degree of 
France and Germany. It has been 
accentuated by the expulsion from the 
Socialistic Congresses in Europe four 
or five years ago and the refusal to 
admit since of the Anarchists who are 
almost to a man, in favor of violent 
measures. Today the almost unanim- 
ous reply of Socialists the world over, 
would be that Socialism was coming 
gradually, slowly but with a constantly 
accelerating progress and without a 
break in the peace of society unless its 
enemies should use violence. That 
progress has begun. At present it is 
largely unconscious. For instance, 
everyone in the United States is in 
favor of schools managed by the State. 
That is a part of Socialism. It is an 
established fact in our country. In 
England it is not and is a part of the 
Socialist demands. 

Many Englishmen say that education 
is not a duty of the State. Hence in 
this point we are in advance of Eng- 
land. 

Where are the men to be found who 
will carry into effect this tremendous 
change? In two places: First the 
government, municipal, state and 
national, is employing a continually 
increasing number of men, and where 
that employment is under proper Civil 
Service rules it is getting a better class 
than private employers, especially in 
the higher grades where the constructive 
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work is to be done. These men 
are being trained so that they are 
becoming more and more capable of 
heavier responsibilities and of teaching 
others. This source of supply is com- 
paratively small now but it is increasing. 

That the corporations for transporta- 
tion, commerce and manufacture are 
continually growing in size, no one can 
deny. This means that the distance 
between the employers and the em- 
ployed increases till finally the 
employed does not know his employer 
but only his superior in office. When 
this is fully accomplished~ particularly 
as regards the highest grades of ability, 
these concerns are ready to be taken 
over by the State. The change of 
ownership from the distant stockhold- 
ers to the whole people and the change 
of control from the little seen and rarely 
well-known board of directors to the 
officers elected by the people, or ap- 
pointed by some one who is elected by 
the people, need make no more dis- 
turbance than a newspaper paragraph. 
This has been the history of the govern- 
ment assumption of control of a railroad 
by a receivership. Over one-sixth of 
the mileage of the country has thus 
passed into government control during 
one year, 1894. The great growth of 
large corporations is producing the 
second supply source of men for this 
purpose; it is a rapidly increasing 
source and probably will grow for a 
time and then will decrease as the 
government source increases. These 
two sources will turn out the men train- 
ed and fitted for the great constructive 
work of turning all the corporations 
into one great corporation, the people. 
But the simile of one great corporation 
is misleading. At once the mind 
thinks of a rigid corporation embracing 
seventy to an hundred million people 
and it starts back aghast at such a 
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formal unity—at a centralization so 
tremendous that the regimentation and 
discipline must be so firm and _hier- 
archical as to be oppressive of all 
liberty. But true Socialism means a 
multitude of small governmental 
agencies in the complete control of each 
local community, and the central gov- 
ernment exercising only co-ordinating 
features. Direct Legislation is the bal- 
ance wheel to counteract the ‘oo ;-reat 
centralization of our economic trond. 
In this future Socialism economic 
equality will be the logical outgrowth 
of political equality. Then will be 
carried into full effect the principles 
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enunciated by Washington, Madison, 
Jefferson and the fathers of the coun- 
try. Then will Lincoln’s ‘‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and 
for the people,” be something more 
than the far-sighted hope of the great 
martyr-statesman and President. Then 
will we see a Democracy of which the 
present is but a faint fore-shadowing 
and our’country will start on a progress 
now undreamed of. May the great 
Republic of the West, lead the world 
in this coming development of the 
science of Government as it has led in 
so many other things. 


OF CHILDHOOD 


CHANDLER 


HE child as a victim of ignorant, 
incompetent, unequipped parent- 
hood is to me the most pathetic of life’s 
tragedies. In 
my childhood a 
vague, undefin- 
able perception of 
this disastrous 
fact of human 
imperfection 
haunted my 
thought. Before 
the years of early 
womanhood the 
fact that no know- 
ledge imparted in 
home or school 
was calculated to prepare youth to 
understand ever so little the great re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood, or to pro- 
tect them from the perils of wasted 
vitality, was realized to be a serious 
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deficiency in educational systems and 
home training. 

In my birthplace, Potsdam, New 
York, from its early days facilities for 
schooling have been and are, up to 
date, of the best. But while enjoying 
the advantages of learning from books, 
the perception was unfolded that for 
the exigencies of mortal existence much 
more than the curriculum of the school 
was needed. 

Serious childhood experiences of a 
domestic character, and delicate health 
from inherited weaknesses and a spinal 
injury in infancy, probably conduced 
to my tendency of mind to search for 
the cause of these unpleasant burdens 
of mortal existence. Mental Science 
was then not only a region of unex- 
plored knowledge to the multitude, but 
that there was such a science was 
unapprehended. But through suffering 
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I learned much of the power of thought 
to conquer physical pain and infirmity, 


and having a good endowment of will. 


power, I was able to exercise it bene- 
ficially upon my physical organism. 

This was one of the experiences that 
led me to perceive and understand that 
motherhood was potentially a creative 
agency. ‘After a very inspiring experi- 
ence of motherhood, my thought be- 
came more and more earnestly directed 
to the necessity of more suitable teach- 
ing and preparation for a wiser parent- 
hood. As soon as sufficiently restored 
from the effects of the awful shock 
caused by the drowning of my child, I 
began writing. 

The first production of my unaccus- 
tomed pen was an essay upon ‘‘Mother- 
hood ; Its Power over Human Destiny.” 
Reading this and other essays in the 
same line of thought before women’s 
clubs and in parlor gatherings of 
thoughtful women, aroused consider- 
able interest, and the final result was 
the organization of Moral Educational 
Societies. These were established first 
in Boston and other eastern cities, and 
afterward a Chicago society for ten 
years was the center of work and dis- 
tribution of literature. 

Previous to the early ’70’s a rescue 
work of (so called) ‘‘fallen’”’ women had 
been carried forward in the city of 
Boston, and a publication advocating 
‘‘moral reform’ (since termed social 
purity) was sent out showing the dis- 
tressful results, physical and social, of 
ignorance and transgression of nature’s 
laws. 

But that youth should be fortified by 
right knowledge from the dangers of 
indiscretion and vicious habits was not 
thought practicable. Stil! farther was 
it from the dreams of parents and 
teachers to equip the future fathers 
and mothers with physiological and 
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psychological knowledge for the bene- 
fit of the coming child. 

The higher thought concerning mar- 
riage and parental responsibility and 
power since thirty years ago has pro- 
gressed most encouragingly. In Chi- 
cago in the ’80’s in newspaper reports 
of the work of the Moral Educational 
Society thought was expressed that in 
the parlor meetings of the early ’70’s 
caused some mothers and grandmothers 
to screen their faces as if shocked. 

In many directions through literature, 
the important knowledge and higher 
ideals are disseminated, and there is 
evidence here and there that it is per- 
meating beneficially the thought and 
life of youth. Far more and sooner 
than was anticipated by me when my 
efforts began to secure attention to the 
subject of controlling marriage and 
creative agency for the benefit of the 
coming child, and for the physical 
health and moral uplifting of the indi- 
vidual, has this thought advanced and 
become an accepted branch of educa- 
tion among a large class of people. 

But in the early days of this propa- 
ganda it came to my _ knowledge, 
through investigation of the sad phase 
of social life that blights womanhood, 
degrades manhood, and destroys child- 
hood many times, that the economic 
system of our (so styled) civilization 
especially failed in providing for the 
unprotected and homeless before they 
were forced into a life of degradation 
or starvation. 

It was a heartrending fact ‘‘borne in 
upon me” that the motherless girl who 
had been beguiled by the protestations 
of a passion misnamed love, had been 
stranded on the desert of home- 
lessness because the pride and anger of 
her father made her an outcast from his 
domicile. 

It was a shocking and heart-sickening 
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fact that especially in eastern cities 
nine out of ten of the inmates of the 
houses of death were girls left mother- 
less in early childhood, or bereft of 
home and parents in early girlhood and 
reduced to starvation or shame when 
seeking to maintain themselves and 
failing to find opportunity for steady 
employment. 

Today well informed people under- 
stand that our economic system is the 
cause of much of the deplorable ‘‘social 
evil.”’ Because it was inconceivable to 
me that any woman could choose the 
life of prostitution, I sought carefully 
the reasons why they were plunged in 
the dismal abyss. And this opened up 
a new realm of study and investigation. 

More questions seemed unanswer- 
able. What were the responsibilities 
of the individual and the citizen to the 
community as a part of the social or- 
ganism ? 

What change could be wrought in 
our economic and industrial systems to 
secure to everyone, and especially to 
every child, opportunity to gain honest 
subsistence and the means of education 
and culture ? 

There seemed to be an impervious 
mental atmosphere that shut out these 
questions. Strangely enough, there 
are even today fossilized minds who 
hold to the long established idea that 
only the indolent person need lack a 
chance to earn life’s necessities, that 
anyone disposed to industry can always 
find a field of labor. 

And a quarter of a century ago that 
was the common attitude of mind, the 
stereotyped thought. Oniy a few, com- 
paratively, discerned what might pos- 
sibly be the disastrous results of the 
control of the medium of exchange 
when in 1873 the circular issued by 
European money lenders to the money 
lenders of our country announced satis- 
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faction with the abolition of chattel 
slavery, which made the master-owner 
responsible to feed, clothe and shelter 
the slave, and boasted of the better 
advantage to control the wages of 
labor by controlling the volume of 
money. 

It seemed to my liberty-loving spirit 
that the day of doom for our country 
and of freedom for the worker and pro- 
ducer must soon appear, unless the 
people could see and vigorously oppose 
the centralization of power in the own- 
ership and profit gathering of the 
money lender. 

As well as my dilapidated physical 
condition that resulted from an ex- 
tended investigation of the social evil 
and brothel system admitted, and, also, 
as a mental exercise for restoration, I 
diligently studied the money problem 
in 1878-79. Becoming convinced that 
for all the people money issued by 
government only, and on equal terms 
to all, would serve the general welfare 
and tend to establish justice, I entered 
into the Greenback campaign of 1880, 
and as a delegate from a ward in Phila- 
delphia attended the political conven- 
tion held in Chicago in June of that year. 

The Equal Suffrage organization of 
Philadelphia also made me a delegate 
to both the political convention and the 
convention of the National Woman 
Suffrage organization held just preced- 
ing the political gatherings. In the 
Greenback convention there were three 
women delegates beside myself, and 
there was a heavy majority in favor of 
the political equality of woman, and a 
platform resolution to that effect was 
prevented by the argument of a dele- 
gate from Georgia who claimed that it 
would disrupt the harmony of the party 
in that State to introduce that subject. 

Though I have never craved a repe- 
tition of that novel experience, I have 
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been glad of it, for several times it has 
helped me to reconcile myself to the 
proceedings of women in their conven- 
tions that my first experience was in 
connection with the sex who had for all 
time enjoyed the training of participa- 
tion in deliberative assemblies. And 
though my sisters might trample upon 
the decorum of dignity or exhibit the 
weaknesses and follies of human nature, 
I can condole myself that they cannot 
outdo their brothers in these regards. 
A survey of the process of social 
revolution during my mortal career is a 
vivid picture of the advance of humani- 
tarian ideas on the one hand, and on 
the other a colossal growth of the spirit 
of greed, and the estimate of man by 
his capacity to accumulate possessions 
rather than by his integrity of charac- 
ter. The transition from the inde- 


pendent craftsman owning his tools to 
the hired 


servant of the machine 


The bill, providing for the compul- 
sory arbitration of disputes between 
railway companies and their employees, 
recently introduced into the Canadian 
parliament by the Minister of Labor 
has aroused more than ordinary interest 


in trade union and Socialist circles. To 
trade unionists the proposed act is im- 
portant because its adoption would 
oblige trade unions to modify their 
methods and general polity; to Social- 
ists it is even more important because 
its adoption would not only constitute 
a recognition of a pregnant socialistic 
principle, but would remove the con- 
flict between capital and labor from the 
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owner, and of all workers from com- 
parative independence to the subjection 
of the employers’ self interest has 
passed like a panorama under my 
observation. 

Coming to realize that the private 
ownership of the machine and the land 
was to make slaves of the disinherited 
worker, and that the one only worthy 
object and aim of existence, the devel- 
opment of mind and the higher nature 
is impossible to the toiler under the 
oppressive and restrictive conditions of 
the competitive and wage systems, my 
study and efforts for the~past twenty 
years have been chiefly in the princi- 
ples and propaganda of Socialistic 
ideas. 

The hindrances encountered are the 
lack of faith that human nature can 
possibly act unselfishly, and the over- 
weening estimate and belief in money 
as the invincible power. 


domain of economics to that of politics. 
In New Zealand and Austrailia, com- 
pulsory arbitration, among other causes, 
has transformed trade unions into social- 
ist organizations, as well in methods as 
in intent. 

Some features of Mr. Mulock’s bill 
are open to objection both from the 
trade union and Socialist view-points, 
but at present we are merely concerned 
with the principle involved. 

The attitude of American labor lead- 
ers is decidedly antagonistic to this 
principle, but Canadian trade unionists 
are inclined to favor it. Thus while, 
President Gompers, of the American 
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Federation of Labor, emphatically con- 
demns compulsory arbitration, Presi- 
dent Ralph Smith, of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, declares 
that ‘“‘ considering our condition in Can- 
ada, I am convinced that the compul- 
sory principle of settling industrial dis- 
putes is worth a trial.”’ 

The opposition of the A. F. of L. to 
this principle is we think, largely due 
to a false conception of liberty. In 
American trade union councils the right 
of personal liberty is defined as ‘‘the 
right to quit work.” Apply the test of 
progression, the touchstone of prin- 
ciples, and we will at once perceive the 
fallacy of this conception of personal 
liberty. If everybody quit work, 
neither society nor the individual could 
exist. Apparently trade unions are 
based on a principle, tending in opera- 
tion to the dissolution of the race. 

Instead of asserting, as the Fathers 
of the Republic did, that all men have 
a right to live, American trade unions 
merely affirm that they have a right to 
die. If American unions based their 
actions on the primary assumption of 
the Declaration of Independence, they 
would logically be obliged to adopt 
methods superseding the use of the 
strike; for, life being a principle, and 
liberty merely an attribute thereof, 
questions concerning the conservation 
of the right to live necessarily takes 
precedence of matter relating to the 
preservation of liberty. If they held 
that their adherents only had the right 
to live they would, in order to guarantee 
that right, be obliged to established co- 
operative societies. If they admitted 
that all men had a right to live, they 
would be forced into the socialist posi- 
tion, and would go into politics and 
strive for the public ownership and 
operation of the means of existence. 

Some American labor leaders believe 
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that the state is justified in intervening 
to prevent a suspension of industry, 
but even there would oppose the adop- 
tion of a compulsory arbitration law on 
grounds of expediency. American 
courts, they say, have usually favored 
the capitalist as against the working- 
man; and the presumption is that 
boards of arbitration, constituted in 
much the same way as ordinary courts 
and invested with similar powers, would 
be dominated by the same spirit. If 
the popularly elected judges have 
usually been antagonistic to labor, the 
unsocialistic character of the American 
labor movement is to blame. Labor 
has the might of the ballot in its own 
hands, and then elects ‘‘enemies of the 
people.’”’ Is not this a shameless con- 
fession of inaptitude and Anema ee 
in matters political ? 

Another objection is that the adop- 
tion of compulsory arbitration would 
turn back the spirit of labor legislation 
to the Era of the Statute of Laborers 
and the Quarter Sessions, the history 
of which beginning in the 14th Century, 
and continuing until the first part of the 
19th Century presents a continuous 
record of failure to fix wages by law. 
As the workers during that period had 
not achieved political liberty, this ob- 
jection only makes more manifest the 
absurdity of the American point of 
view. In those times the laborer had 
no voice in the adoption of legislation 
and could hope for no redress from the 
vicious administration of the law, while 
today the laboring class have the 
power to pass any legislation they 
please, and have it administered to suit 
their interests. President Gomper’s 
specious assertion that compulsory 
arbitration would enforce involuntary 
servitude on the workers is quite in 
accord with his advice to trade union- 
ists, not to enter politics on a class 
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conscious platform. If trade unions 
never intend to make use of their 
political power, their opposition to 
compulsory arbitration is undoubtedly 
wise; but as soon as they learn to 
use this weapon aright there will be 
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SHE truest definition of a 
gentleman is that he is a 
man who loves his work. 
This is also the truest 
definition of a poet. The 
man who loves his work is 
a poet because he ex- 
presses delight in that 
work. He is a gentleman 
because his delight in that 
work makes him his own employer. 
No matter how many men are over 
him, or how many men pay him, or 
fail to pay him, he stands under the 
wide heaven ‘the one man who is 
master of the earth. He is the one in- 
fallibly overpaid man onit. The man 
who loves his work has the single 
thing the world affords that can make 
a man free, that can make him his own 
employer, that admits him to the ranks 
of gentlemen, that pays him, or is rich 
enough to pay him, what a gentle- 
man’s work is worth. 

The poets of the world are the men 
who pour their passions into it, the 
men who make the world over with 
their passions. Everything that these 
men touch, as with some strange and 
immortal joy from out of them, has the 
thrill of beauty in it, and exultation and 
wonder. They cannot have it other- 
wise even if they would. A true man 
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no reason to fear that the abandon- 
ing of an obsolete weapon like the 
strike will deprive the worker of his 
liberty anymore than joining the union 
of his trade does. 

MONTREAL. 


is the autobiography of -some great 
delight mastering his heart for him, 
possessing his brain, making his hands 
beautiful. 

Looking at the matter in this way, in 
proportion to the number employed 
there are more gentlemen running 
locomotives today than there are teach- 
ing in colleges. In proportion as we 
are more creative in creating machines 
at present than we are in creating any- 
thing else, there are more poets in the 
mechanical arts than there are in the 
fine arts; and while many of the men 
who are engaged in the machine shops 
can hardly be said to be gentlemen 
(that is, they would rather be preachers 
or lawyers), these can be more than 
offset by the much larger proportion of 
men in the fine arts, who, if they were 
gentlemen in the truest sense, would 
turn mechanics at once; that is, they 
would do the thing they were born to 
do, and they would respect that thing, 
and make every one else respect it. 

While the definition of a poet anda 
gentleman—that he is a man who loves 
his work—might appear to make a new 
division of society, it is a division that 
already exists in the actual life of the 
world, and constitutes the only literal 
aristocracy the world has ever had. 

It may be set down as a fundamental 
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principle, that no matter how prosaic a 
man may be, or how proud he is of 
having been born upon this planet with 
poetry all left out of him, it is the very 
essence of the most hard and practical 
man that, as regards the one uppermost 
thing in his life, the thing that reveals 
the power in him, he is a poet in spite 
of himself, and whether he knows it or 
not. 

So long as the thing a man works 
with is a part of an inner ideal to him, 
so Jong as he makes the thing he works 
with express that ideal, the heat and 
the glow and the lustre and the beauty 
and the unconquerableness of that 
man, and of that man’s delight, shall 
be upon all that he does. It shall sing 
to heaven. It shall sing to all on earth 
who overhear heaven. 

Every man who loves his work, who 
gets his work and his ideal connected, 
who makes his work speak out the 
heart of him, is a poet. It makes little 
difference what he says about it. In 
proportion as he has power with a 
thing; in proportion as he makes the 
thing, be it a bit of color, or a fragment 
of flying sound, or a word, or a wheel, 
or a throttle; in proportion as he 
makes the thing fulfill or express what 
he wants it to fulfill or express, he is a 
poet. All heaven and earth cannot 
make him otherwise. 

That the inventor is in all essential 
respects a poet toward the machine 
that he has made, it would be hard to 
deny. That with all the apparent 
prose that piles itself about his 
machine, the machine is in all essential 
respects a poem to him, who can 
question? Who has ever known an 
inventor, a man with a passion in his 
hands, without feeling toward him as 
he feels toward a poet? Is it nothing 
to us to know that men are living now 
under the same sky with us, hundreds 
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of them (their faces haunt us on the 
street), who would all but die, who are 
all but dying now, this very moment, 
to make a machine live,—martyrs of 
valves and wheels and of rivets and 
retorts, sleepless, tireless, unconquer- 
able men, pioneers of God? 

To know an inventor the moment of 
his triumph,—the moment when, work- 
ing his will before him, the Machine at 
last, resistless, silent, massive panto- 
mime of a life, offers itself to the gaze 
of men’s souls and the needs of their 
bodies,—to know an inventor at all is 
to know that at a moment like this a 
chord is touched in him strange and 
deep, soft as from out of all Eternity. 
The melody that Homer knew, and 
that Dante knew, is his also, with the 
grime upon his hands, standing and 
watching it there. It is the same song 
that from pride to pride and joy to joy 
has been singing through the hearts of 
The Men Who Make, from the be- 
ginning of the world. The thing that 
was not, that now is, after all the pray- 
ing with his hands iron and 
wood and rivet and cog and wheel. Is 
it not more than these to him standing 
it therer at “Is “the tace “ot 
matter—who does not see it ?—answer- 
ing the face of the man, whispering to 
him out of the dust of the earth. 

What is true of the men who make 
the machines is equally true of the men 
who live with them. The brakeman 
and the locomotive engineer and the 
mechanical engineer and the sailor all 
have the same spirit. Their days are 
invested with the same dignity and 
aspiration, the same unwonted enthus- 
iasm, and self-forgetfulness in the work 
itself. They begin their lives as boys 
dreaming of the track, or of cogs and 
wheels, or of great waters. 

As I stood by the track the other 
night, Michael the switchman was 
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holding the road for the nine o’clock 
freight, with his faded flag, and his 
grim brown pipe, and his wooden leg. 
As it rumbled by him, headlight, 
clatter, and smoke, and whirl, and halo 
of the steam, every brakeman backing 
to the wind, lying on the air, at the 
jolt of the switch, started, as at some 
greeting out of the dark, and turned 
and gave the sign to Michael. All of 
the brakemen gave it. Then we 
watched them, Michael and I, out of 
the roar and the hiss of their splendid 
cloud, their flickering, swaying bodies 
against the sky, flying out to the Night, 
until there was nothing but a dull red 
murmur and the falling of smoke. 

Michael hobbled back to his mansion 
by the rails. He put up the foot that 
was left from the wreck, and puffed 
and puffed. He had been a brakeman 
himself. 

Brakemen are prosaic men enough, 
no doubt, in the ordinary sense, but 
they love a railroad as Shakespeare 
loved a sonnet. It is not given to 
brakemen, as it is to poets, to show to 
the world as it passes by that their 
ideals are beautiful. They give their 
lives for them—hundreds of lives a 
year. These lives may be sordid lives 
looked at from the outside, but 
mystery, danger, surprise, dark cities, 
and glistening lights, roar, dust, and 
water, and death, and life,—these play 
their endless spell upon them. They 
love the shining of the track. It is 
wrought into the very fibre of their 
being. 

Years pass and years, and still more 
years. Who shall persuade brakemen 
to leave the track? They never leave 
it. I shall always see them—on their 
flying footboards beneath the sky— 
swaying and rocking-- still swaying 
and rocking on to Eternity. 


They are men who live down 
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through, to the spirit and the poetry of 
their calling. It is the poetry of the 
calling that keeps them there. 

Most of us in this mortal life are 
allowed but our one peephole in the 
universe, that we may see IT withal ; 
but if we love it enough and stand 
close to it enough, we breathe the 
secret and touch in our lives the secret 
that throbs through it all. 

For a man to have an ideal in this 
world, for a man to know what an ideal 
is, even though nothing but a wooden 
leg shall come of it, and a life in a 
switch-house, and the signal of com- 
rades whirling by; this also is to have 
lived. 

The fact that the railroad has the 
same fascination for the railroad man 
that the sea has for the sailor is not a 
mere item of interest pertaining to 
human nature. It is a fact that per- 
tains to the art of the present day, and 
to the future of its literature. Itis as 
much a symbol of the art of a machine 
age as the man Ulysses is a symbol of 
the art of an heroic age. 

That it is next to impossible to get a 
sailor, with all his hardships, to turn 
his back upon the sea is a fact a great 
many thousand years old. We find it 
accounted for not only in the observa- 
tion and experience of men, but in 
their art. It was rather hard for them 
to do it at first (as with many other 
things), but even the minor poets have 
admitted the sea into poetry. The sea 
was allowed in poetry before moun- 
tains were allowed in it. It has long 
been an old story. When the sailor 
has grown too stiff to climb the masts 
he mends sails on the docks. Every- 
body understands—even the com- 
monest people and the minor poets 
understand—why it is that a sailor, 
when he is old and bent and obliged to 
be a landsmen to die, does something 
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that holds him close to the sea. If he 
has a garden, he hoes where he can see 
the sails. If he must tend flowers, he 
plants them in an old yawl, and when 
he selects a place for his grave, it is 
where surges shall be heard at night 
singing to his bones. Everyone appre- 
ciates a fact like this. There is nota 
passenger on the Empire State Ex- 
press, this moment, being whirled to 
the West, who could not write a sonnet 
on it,—not a man of them who could 
not sit down in his seat, flying through 
space behind the set and splendid 
hundred-guarding eyes of the engineer, 
and write a poem on a dead sailor 
buried by the sea. A crowd on the 
street could write a poem on a dead 
sailor (that is, if they were sure he was 
dead), and now that sailors enough 
have died in the course of time to bring 
the feeling of the sea over into poetry, 
sailors who are still alive are allowed in 
it. It remains to be seen how many 
wrecks it is going to take, lists of killed 
and wounded, fatally injured, columns 
of engineers dying at their posts, to 
penetrate the spiritual safe where poets 
are keeping their souls today, un- 
touched of the world, and bring home 
to them some sense of the adventure 
and quiet splendor and unparalleled 
expressiveness of the engineer’s life. 
He is a man who would rather be with- 
out a life (so long as he has his nerve), 
than to have to live one without an 
engine, and when he climbs down from 
the old girl at last, to continue to live 
at all, to him, is to linger where she is. 
He watches the track as a sailor 
watches the sea. He spends his old 
age in the round-house. With the 
engines coming in and out, one always 
sees him sitting in the sun there until 
he dies, and talking with them. Noth- 
ing can take him away. 

Does any one know an engineer who 
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has not all but a personal affection for 
his engine, who has not an ideal for his 
engine, who holding her breath with 
his will does not put his hand upon the 
throttle of that ideal and make that 
ideal say something? Woe to the poet 
who shall seek to define down or to 
sing away that ideal. In its glory, in 
darkness or in day, we are hid from 
death. It is the protection of life. 
The engineer who is not expressing his 
whole soul in his engine, and in the 
aisles of souls behind him, is not 
worthy to place his hand upon an 
engine’s throttle. Indeed, who is he— 
this man—that this awful privilege 
should be allowed to him, that he 
should dare to touch the motor nerve of 
her, that her mighty forty-mile-an- 
hour muscles should be the slaves of 
the fingers of a man like this, climbing 
the hills for him, circling the globe for 
him? Itis impossible to believe that 
an engineer—a man who with a single 
touch sends a thousand tons of steel 
across the earth as an empty wind can 
go, or as a pigeon swings her wings, or 
as a cloud sets sail in the west—does 
not mean something by it, does not 
love to do it because he means some- 
thing by it. If ever there was a poet, 
the engineer is a poet. In his dumb 
and mighty, thousand-horizoned bro- 
therhood, Hastener of men from the 
ends of the earth that they may be as 
one, I always see him,—ceaseless— 
tireless—flying past sleep—out through 
the Night—thundering down the edge 
of the world, into the Dawn. 

Who am I that it should be given to 
me to make a word on my lips to 
speak, or to make a thing that shall be 
beautiful with my hands—that I should 
stand by my brother’s life and gaze on 
his trembling track—and not feel what 
the engine says as it plunges past, 
about the man in the cab? What 
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matters it that he is a wordless man, 
that he wears not his heart in a book? 
Are not the bell and the whistle and 
the cloud of steam, and the rush, and 
the peering in his eyes words enough? 
They are the signals of this man’s life 
beckoning to my life. Standing in his 
engine there, making every wheel of 
that engine thrill to his will, he is the 
priest of wonder to me, and of the 
terror of the splendor of the beauty of 
power. The train is the voice of his 
life. The sound of its coming is a 
psalm of strength. It is as the singing 
aman would sing who felt his hand on 
the throttle of things. The engine is a 
soul to me—soul of the quiet face 
thundering past—leading its troop of 
glories echoing along the hills, telling 
it to the flocks in the fields and the 
birds in the air, telling it to the trees 
and the buds and the little, trembling, 
growing things, that the might of the 
spirit of man has passed that way. 

If an engine is to be looked at from 
the point of view of the man who 
makes it and who knows it best; if it 
is to be taken, as it has a right to be 
taken, in the nature of things, as being 
an expression of the human spirit, as 
being that man’s way of expressing the 
human spirit, there shall be no escape 
for the children of this present world, 
from the wonder and beauty in it, and 
the strong delight in it that shall hem 
life in, and bound it round on every 
side. The idealism and passion and 
devotion and poetry in an engineer, in 
the feeling he has about his machine, 
the power with which that machine 
expresses that feeling, is one of the 
great typical living inspirations of this 
modern age, a fragment of the new 
apocalypse, vast and inerticulate and 
far and faint to us, but striving to 
reach us still, now from above, and 
now from below, and on every side of 
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life. Itis as though the very ground 
itself should speak—speak to our poor, 
pitiful, unspiritual, matter-despising 
souls,—should command them to come 
forth, to live, to gaze into the heart of 
matter for the heart of God. It is so 
that the very dullest of us, standing 
among our machines, can hardly other- 
wise than guess the coming of some 
vast surprise, —the coming of the day 
when, in the very rumble of the world, 
our sons and daughters shall prophesy, 
and our young men shall see visions, 
and our old men shall dream dreams. 
It cannot be uttered. I do not dare to 
say it. What it means to our religion 
and to our life and to our art, this great 
athletic uplift of the world, I do not 
know. Ionly know that so long as 
the fine arts, in an age like this, look 
down on the mechanical arts there shall 
be no fine arts. I only know that so 
long as the church worships the 
laborer’s God, but does not reverence 
labor, there shall be no religion in it for 
men today, and none for women and 
children tomorrow. I only know that 
so long as there is no poet amongst us, 
who can put himself into a word, as 
this man, my brother the engineer, is 
putting himself into his engine, the 
engine shall remove mountains, and 
the word of the poet shall not; it shall 
be buried beneath the mountains. I 
only know that so long as we have 
more preachers who can be hired to 
stop preaching or to go into life insur- 
ance than we have engineers who can 
be hired to leave their engines, inspira- 
tion shall be looked for more in engine 
cabs than in pulpits,—the vestibule 
trains shall say deeper things than 
sermons say. In the rhythm of the 
anthem of them, singing along the 
rails, we shall find again the worship 
we have lost in church, the worship we 
fain would find in the simpered prayers 
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and paid praises of a thousand choirs, 
—the worship of the creative spirit, the 
beholding of a fragment of creation 
morning, the watching of the delight of 
a man in the delight of God,—in the 
first and last delight of God. I have 
made a vow in my heart. I shall not 
enter a pulpit to speak, unless every 
word have the joy of God and of 
fathers and mothers in it. And so 
long as men are more creative and 
godlike in engines than they are in 
sermons, I listen to the engines. 

Would to God it were otherwise. 
But so it shall be with all of us. So it 
cannot but be. Not until the day shall 
come when this wistful, blundering 
church of ours, loved with exceeding 
great and bitter love, with all her 
proud and solitary towers, shall turn to 
the voices of life sounding beneath her 
belfries in the street, shall she be 
worshipful, not until the love of all 
life and the love of all love is her love, 
not until all faces are her faces, not 
until the face of the engineer peering 
from his cab, sentry of a thousand 
souls, is beautiful to her, as an altar 
cloth is beautiful or a stained glass 
window is beautiful, shall the church 
be beautiful. That day is bound to 
come. If the church will not do it 
with herself, the great rough hand of 
the world shall do it with the church. 
That day of the new church shall be 
known by men because it will be a day 
in which all worship shall be gathered 
into her worship, in which her holy 
house shall be the comradeship of all 
delights and of all masteries under the 
sun, and all the masteries and all the 
delights shall be laid at her feet. 

The world follows the creative spirit. 
Where the spirit is creating, the strong 
and the beautiful flock. If the creative 
spirit is not in poetry, poetry will call 
itself something else. If it is not in 
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the church, religion will call itself 
something else. It is the business of a 
living religion, not to wish that the age 
it lives in were some other age, but to 
tell what the age is for, and what every 
man born in it is for. A church that 
can see only what a few of the men 
born in an age are for can help only a 
few. If achurch does not believe in a 
particular man more than he believes 
in himself, the less it tries to do for him 
the better. If a church does not be- 
lieve in a man’s work as he believes in 
it, does not see some divine meaning 
and spirit in it, and give him honor and 
standing and dignity for the divine 
meaning in it; if it is a church in which 
labor is secretly despised and in which 
it is openly patronized, in which a man 
has more honor for working feebly 
with his brain than for working 
passionately and perfectly with his 
hands, it is a church that stands out- 
side of life. It is excommunicated, by 
the will of Heaven and the nature of 
things, from the only Communion that 
is large enough for a man to belong to 
or for a God to bless. 

If there is one sign rather than 
another of religious possibility and 
spiritual worth in the men who do the 
world’s work with machines today, it is 
that these men are never persuaded to 
attend a church that despises that 
work, 

Symposiums on how to recch the 
masses are pitiless irony. There is no 
need for symposiums. It is an open 
secret. It cries upon the housetops. 
It calls above the world in the Sabbath 
bells. A church that believes less than 
the world believes shall lose its leader- 
ship in the world. ‘‘Why should I pay 
pew rent,” says the man who sings 
with his hands, ‘‘to men who do not 
believe in me, to worship, with men 
who do not believe in me, a God that 
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does not believe in me?” If heaven 
itself (represented as a rich and idle 
place—seats free in the evening) were 
opened to the true laboring man on the 
condition that he should despise his 
hands by holding palms in them, he 
would find some excuse for staying 
away. He feels in no wise different 
with regard to his present life. ‘‘Un- 
less your God,” says the man who 
sings with his hands, to those who pity 
him and do him good,—‘‘unless your 
God is a God I can worship in a 
factory, He is not a God I care to 
worship in a church.”’ 

Behold it is written: The church that 
does not delight in these men and in 
what these men are for, as much as the 
street delights in them, shall give way 
to the street. The street is more 
beautiful. If the street is not let into 
the church, it shall sweep over the 
church and sweep around it, shall pile 
the floors of its strength upon it, above 
it. From the roofs of labor—radiant 
and beautiful labor—shall men look 
down upon its towers. Only a church 
that believes more than the werld 
believes shall lead the world. It 
always leads the world. It cannot 
help leading it. The religion that 
lives in a machine age, and that 
cannot see and feel, and make others 
see and feel, the meaning of that 
machine age, is a _ religion which 
is not worthy of us. It is not 
worthy of our machines. One of 
the machines we have made could 
make a better religion than this. 
Religion and art at the present mo- 


ment, both blindfolded and _ both 
with their ears stopped, are being 
swept to the same irrevocable is- 
sue. By all poets and prophets the 
same danger signal shall be seen 


spreading before them both, 
ing along their old highways. 
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is the arm that reaches across the 
age. 

LOOK OUT FOR 
RAILROAD CROSSING— 

THE ENGINE! 

The main inconvenience that God 
has had in telling the truth upon the 
earth is that men are willing to believe 
only a little of it atatime. The great 
heretics of the church have been 
heretics, not by believing less, but by 
believing more than religion could 
believe. When enough truth is left out 
of a truth to make it small and prompt 
and possible, it finds no dearth of 
believers; but when there is so much 
of a truth that it dares to be beautiful, 
it is not allowed to be called a truth. It 
is called an ideal. It is bounded off as 
poetry. Men look at it from over the 
wall,—some of them wistfully, some of 
them scornfully. The fable, ‘‘It is too 
beautiful to be true” is applied to it. 
Philosophy doubts it. Religion worries 
about it. Science denies it. To the 
poet alone, ‘‘How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings,” is the one and 
the final description by which he 
knows that the thing that comes is a 
truth. 

Whatever his age may be, it is by 
seeing that the actual truth of the age 
is more beautiful than the age can be- 
lieve that he masters the age. He 
masters an age by appreciating it, by 
whispering its heart to it, by singing its 
self-respect. If he lives in an age of 
democracy, an age of crowds, he will 
make the crowd beautiful, or he will be 
crowded out by it. If he lives in an 
age of machines, the machine shall be 
beautiful, or he will be crushed by it. 
If every fibre of the age he lives in is 
penetrated with the machine, with the 
machine energy and the machine voice, 
if the destiny of man is linked with it, 
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if nine-tenths of his fellow-men must 
live their lives with the machines, get 
their lives out of them and put their 
lives into them, no literary definition, 
be it ever so dauntless cr ever so 
crowded with its swarm of poets, shall 
move him. ‘‘Any definition of litera- 
ture, religion, or art, or of anything 
whatsoever,’’ he shall say, ‘‘that shuts 
down a lid over the lives of the great 
body of mankind;” any definition by 
one set of men that says to all the rest 
of men, ‘‘These souls shall be machines 
for our souls,’’ is a dead definition of 
dead things. It shall only be believed 
by the dead. All the combined refine- 
ment of the world standing on the 
machines, and on the necks of the 
machines that are running the 
machines, and defining poetry to us 
day and night, shall not make men 
believe a definition like this. Poetry 
that can be confined to the top of a lid 
shuts itself fatally and irrecoverably 
out from the last chance that poetry 
can ever have of being poetry. Poetry 
that down in its heart, at least, is not vital 
enough and primeval and elemental 
enough to belong to all men is not 
worthy of a few men nor beautiful 
enough for one man. Any definition 
that divides the spirit, that entails 
beauty, that sets bounds to it, is cut off 
forever from where all beauty comes 
from, whether in the world we see 
around us, or the world within the 
world. 

When it comes to pass that in order 
to make life continue to be beautiful 
upon the earth two things must be put 
together that never have been put 
_together before, if a poet is a small 
poet and cannot see how to do it, he 
stops singing as poets are doing now, 
or he sings softly that he cannot sing, 
or that he would like to sing if he 
could, or he sings hesitation. In some 
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wistful and pretty sadness and pale 
helpfulness he wanders about the 
world, unnoticed and unnoticing. He 
cannot feel the poetry of the machine 
because he has not mastered the 
machine. The machine has mastered 
him. The spirit that made the machine 
is notin him. The hearts of stokers 
shall pity him. He pities himself. A 
poet who pities himself is the essence 
of prose. 

If he is a great poet, on the other 
hand, and if, in order to make life 
beautiful on the earth, two things must 
be put together that never have been 
put together before, it is the essence of 
his power that he, in the spiritual glow 
and splendor of his life, shall fuse the 
paradox into its eternal truism, shall 
bring together the blindly separated 
things and the blindly separated men, 
and make the world whole again. It 
belongs to him to take the two great 
characteristic impossibilities of the age 
he lives in, and blend them into one 
great possibility. 

It is a blind universe. It is a few 
men in it who are the eyes. Poetry is 
a poet,—looking at it, seeing it as it is. 

It is also a dull universe. Poetry is 
something men do with it. The poet 
is the man who makes us doit. We 
have never meant to let him make us 
do it. We cannot help it. Nature is a 
barbarian. A poet is born, and with 
gods and goddesses and fauns Greece 
steals into human life. Another poet 
is born and the Hebrew makes a con- 
science out of a cloud. Another poet 
is born and the world learns Galilee. 
The centuries while themselves away 
as best they can. Poor, dull, huddled 
souls are born in them, afraid of God 
and the dark. We die under a sky we 
would rather not know. We make 
gardens for ourselves,—parlors in the 
hills. We plant diagrams of beauty on 
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the earth, and sing poems and thrum 
our serenades in rows of box. We go 
forth from under our geometric trees 
into the natural and the wild with 
suspicious and averted eyes. There 
comes a Wordsworth who makes the 
wilderness the great wide garden of the 
world, where the Lord walks forth 
upon the hills both day and night. 
Poetry is the discovering of new 
connections. Science is the grudging 
acknowledgment of them. Religion is 
the world’s confession that the poets 
are right. One by one their dreams 
and moods, far-fetched and strange at 
first, are made the highway of the 
world’s ideals, until as the ages pass, 
like some vast unconscious habit of all 
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One of the points for which the 
Socialist is perhaps more often de- 
nounced than any other is his continu- 
ous maintenance of the position that 
social advances are secured through the 
struggles of classes with opposite inter- 


ests. It is one of the fundamental 
doctrines of Socialism that at any time 
all social institutions are determined by 
a ruling class. This class is always 
the economic master and through that 
mastery is able to determine the social 
laws, rules and customs. Therecomes 
a time when these institutions conflict 
with social progress. The ruling class 
is then overthrown by some other, and 
another set of laws and customs are 
enacted. In this course of develop- 
ment lies the explanation of phenomena 
such as that observed by Bagehot in 
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life, old poems are breathed in us 
before we are born, into our souls and 
into our bodies, and we wake and greet 
this world at last, the humblest of us, 
all of us, heirs of the poets forever. 

It is thus the eternal office of the 
poet,—the discovering that a discord is 
a harmony out of order. It is not a 
gracious office at first. He has the last 
word only because his first word lasts 
the longest. His song is out of the 
force that made the heavens and the 
earth. The heavens and the earth 
both sing his refrains. Slowly, a very 
little at a time, dazed, tired, stumbling, 
broken, humbled, this old hero of a 
world lifts its eyes and follows him. 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 


his ‘‘Physics and Politics,” where he 
notices that in every society when a 
certain set of institutions and customs 
have been long established they tend 
to form a ‘‘cake of custom,’ opposing 
all progress, that can only be broken 
through a revolution that establishes 
another set of institutions, to again 
form a ‘‘cake of custom,’’ and so 
indefinitely. 

It has thus come about that most of 
our so-called history has been only the 
story of the actions and beliefs of the 
ruling classes. Furthermore, as those 
who wrote the history were in their 
turn members of a ruling class, and 
more or less subject to class prejudice, 
history has been largely but the record 
of a past ruling class seen through the 
eyes of a present one. 
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Even to-day the tendency to consider 
the dominant class as all there is of 
society is seen in the form of many 
popular expressions. When we say 
that ‘‘everyone has gone to the coun- 
try,” or everyone does this or wears 
that, it will generally be found that, as 
a matter of fact, only a small portion of 
society, but that the privileged portion, 
is meant. It is they who determine all 
social customs and set the fashions in 
dress, manners and morals. It is this 
fact that accounts for apparent changes 
of base in ethics so that the things that 
were considered right in one age be- 
come wholly wrong in another. Very 
much of what we call morality is 
simply the customs of the ruling class. 
This is especially evident in the atti- 
tude of society toward slavery, poly- 
gamy, and the rights of property. It 
has been an absolutely uniform rule in 
all history that whenever slaves were 
no longer ‘‘profitable,” slavery became 
“immoral.” This was without any 
regard whatever as to whether the 
resulting condition of the laborer was 
worse or better. Chattel slavery be- 
came wrong when wage slavery became 
profitable. Incidentally an excellent 
illustration is offered in this connection 
of the way in which historians report 
the customs of the ruling class as those 
of the ‘‘people.” - Almost every his- 
torian states that polygamy and slavery 
were at some time the practice of cer- 
tain ‘‘nations.” As a matter of fact 
both of these institutions are only pos- 
sible among a very small percentage of 
the population of each nation, and 
those the economic masters. The 
fraction of people in our Southern 
States who ever held slaves was ex- 
tremely small, and in the Oriental 
nations that are today known as poly- 
gamous, only the very small class who 
are the economic, and consequently 
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the social, rulers are able to practice 
polygamy. 

This view of social development is 
repugnant to many persons, especially 
when applied to our present society. 
This is more particularly true if they 
are members of the ruling class; or 
still more so if mere hangers-on of that 
class. They do not realize that this 
very repugnance is an_ excellent 
illustration of the principle under dis- 
cussion and a splendid example of 
class-consciousness. Such persons are 
apt to prate much of the ‘‘brotherhood” 
of man, and to accuse Socialists of 
“‘setting up a class war.” The latter 
expression 1s a characteristic one of 
this party and is more significant than 
at first appears. It is a natural ex- 
pression of the philosophy of their 
class, which is continually speaking as 
if society could be ‘‘made over’’ to suit 
individual schemes. They are accus- 
tomed to see the manners and customs 
that they affect impressed upon society, 
and so become imbued with the idea 
that any change they may think advis- 
able can be ‘‘enacted.” They forget 
that the deeper social changes that 
mark social advances are made through 
the overthrow of one social class and 
the substitution of another. Hence 
they are blind to the fact that nothing 
but the ‘‘stern logic of events” can 
“set one class against another,’ and 
that all the Socialist is doing is to call 
attention to existing facts, and their 
bearing upon laws of social develop- 
ment. It seems to me that in this fact 
we have the great explanation of class- 
consciousness and the difficulty of 
either class ever understanding the 
other. The rulers, accustomed to 
dictate social institutions, cannot under- 
stand a philosophy having as its funda- 
mental principle that such dictation is 
impossible. The subject class, never 
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having known what it was to see their 
ideas take form in social institutions, 
are appealed to at once by a philosophy 
demanding the overthrow of the class 
responsible for an objectionable institu- 
tion. This reciprocal attitude con- 
stitutes the insuperable obstacle to any 
form of class reconciliation, even if 
such reconciliation were desirable. 
When we look at our present society 
it is seen to be divided into two hostile 
classes with opposing interests. Some 
of the more obvious proofs of this con- 
dition will be discussed later, but at 
present it will be taken for granted that 
what is perfectly evident to any 
observer actually exists. It might be 
remarked in passing that when the 
‘grain of wheat is sifted from the 
bushel of chaff” in the claim of those 
who say that ‘‘capital and labor are 
brothers,” that they are the ‘right and 
left hands of industry,’ or in a less 
poetic way that the interests of the 
employer and employe are identical, 
we shall find that what is really true is 
only that capital and labor are neces- 
sary to each other. Waiving at present 
the fact that capital is an ‘‘historical 
category” implying a certain relation of 
ownership residing in individuals with 
reference to the instruments of pro- 
duction and distribution, and that at 
bottom it is these instruments that are 
essential, and not capital at all, let us 
analyze these expressions a little 
further. In this light it is seen that it 
is LABOR and these INSTRUMENTS that 
co-operate in production and not the 
laborer and capitalist at all. A. still 
further examination shows that even 
between these the points where 
harmony exists are those which are not 
in dispute at all. ‘Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth.” From the 
simple fact that tools are necessary to 
the worker is drawn the wonderful 
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deduction that the interests of a class 
who claim a legal control over these 
tools are identical with the interests of 
a class whose life demands access to 
such tools and are prevented such 
access by that control. 

This blindness and confusion, in so 
far as it is not directly traceable to dis- 
honesty of statement, is another 
illustration of the point we are discuss- 
ing—divergent class interests, and 
hence consciousness. When the capi- 
talist speaks of the harmony of labor 
and capital he is thinking of their 
interests in production. Considering 
his class as all-of society (as he has 
been taught by everything around him 
to consider it) he argues that increased 
production is for the good of ‘‘society.” 
This increased production requires the 
co-operation of capital and labor, and 
the more harmonious their action the 
greater the production—ergo, their 
interests are identical. But the great 
social question from the point of view 
of the laborer is the one of the distribu- 
tion of the product, and on this point 
(the only one at issue) their interests 
are diametrically opposite. 

Let us now examine these classes 
and see if anything can be found in 
their history that will aid us in deter- 
mining their future function. We find 
that the present capitalist class rose to 
power through a class war, as did 
every ruling class. At the close of the 
last century the landed aristocracy 
were dominant. All social institutions 
were molded in their interests. They 
were considered, by themselves, as 
infinitely superior to the just arising 
mercantile class. Legislation had been 
hitherto designed to protect agriculture 
against commerce, the country against 
the city. But the rapidly developing 
factory system was giving the mercan- 
tile class a new weapon. They began 
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to be the economic masters of society. 
Many of the landed aristocracy became 
indebted to them. Their influence was 
soon felt in legislation. They repealed 
the corn laws and inaugurated the era 
of datssez faire that they might be un- 
fettered by legal restrictions. 

As the capitalists became stronger 
they looked about for some weapon 
with which to complete the overthrow 
of the landed class. Hitherto the 
weapon used by both sides in such 
struggles had been the working class. 
So it was natural that they should be 
used at this time. A new form of pro- 
letariat had grown up which made this 
more than ordinarily easy. Hitherto 
the laborers had been scattered among 
a great number of different classes of 
society, each of which exploited them 
and used them to fight its battles. The 
capitalist system gathered them to- 
gether in great bodies in the towns and 
cities and made them dependent on the 
owners of the means of production— 
the just arising capitalist class. They 
had been driven from the land and 
herded together in the great towns 
where their life depended upon their 
obtaining access to the machines that 
were revolutionizing society. 

The capitalists had, by virtue of 
class legislation, the legal relation of 
ownership to all machines and factories. 
By virtue of this legal relation they 
were able to dictate to all other persons 
the conditions under which they might 
use these instruments of production 
and distribution. That this is the 
essence of ownership is admitted even 
by the capitalist writers, This is 
shown by the definition of private 
property given by Holland in his work 
on Jurisprudence. He says, ‘‘It is a 
social relation consisting in the capacity 
residing in one man of controlling with 
the assistance of the state the actions 
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of others with reference to the 
economic goods in question.’’ The 


tremendous significance of this ‘‘capa- 
city of controlling the actions of 
others” is seen when we realize that 
access to the ‘‘economic goods’’ in 
question (the mines, factories, machines, 
etc.) is absolutely essential to the exist- 
ence of those not having such owner- 


ship. 
The capitalist thus having the 
laborer completely in his power 


thought to use him, with his newly 
acquired solidarity, as a weapon with 
which to wipe out the last share of the 
landed aristocracy in the government. 
As a means to this end the laborer was 
given the franchise. That the capital- 
ists were not mistaken in their tactics is 
shown by the fact that through the 
weapon thus obtained they became the 
undisputed social masters. The laborer 
has been continuously deceived, 
cajoled and intimidated into doing the 
bidding of his masters at the polls. 
Not until recent years has he shown 
any great disposition to revolt. 

But with the disappearance of the 
landed, political aristocracy as a com- 
petitor for the position of ruling class, 
a new class entered the arena to battle 
for the mastery. This was the pro- 
letariat, the despised class, that had 
hitherto been looked upon only as the 
tool of whatever warring classes might 
be struggling for the mastery. 

The appearance of this class in this 
function is the most significant fact 
about nineteenth century society. It 
means that if once this class gains the 
victory, the evolution of society 
through economic class war is over, as 
there can no longer be an exploited 
class to support a ruling one. 

The history of the origin of the 
laboring class and their rise to their 


present position is therefore of 
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momentous importance. At first they 
were gathered in unorganized mobs 
under the control of a master in the 
great factories. This master had often 
originally been one of them, and the 
possibility of their some time occupy- 
ing his position was the strongest bond 
that kept them contented in their con- 
dition. While capitalists and laborers 
were so closely united the entire issue 
was confused. Personal relations 
added to a confused economic situation 
to make class divisions vague. The 
capitalist was thought to have as one 
of his functions the organization of 
industry. It was claimed that the 
great reward he received was owing to 
his superior intellect and skill in 
managing industry. The step from 
laborer to capitalist was not an insuper- 
able one and was filled with inter- 
mediate economic grades. 

Gradually the classes became 
separated and things began to appear 
in their true light. The concentration 
of industry eliminated the middle 
classes and small capitalists and added 
enormously to the wealth of the 
remaining capitalists. The step from 
employe to employer became an 
almost impassable one. 

Socially the separation was wider 
still. The capitalist class had now a 
full set of institutions and customs in 
which the laborer had no part save to 
unwillingly maintain. They had their 
own social circles, their own modes of 
dress, their own trading centres, and 
more significant than anything else in 
outward appearance, their own residen- 
tial localities. The capitalist resided 
in the suburb, his employes sweltered 
in the slum. 

The separation in industry was still 
clearer. The capitalist no longer kept 
up the farce of posing as a manager of 
his industry, but handed over the 
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actual oversight to the proletariat 
arranged in carefully graded ranks of 
foremen, overseers and bosses. It then 
became clearly evident that the only 
essential capitalistic function was that 
of ownership of the instruments of 
production and distribution through 
which the owners are enabled to extort 
from the workers all they produce save 
what is necessary to keep up the stock 
of laborers. The capitalist had become 
an absolute parasite on the productive 
forces of society. It is an immutable 
law of nature, as inevitable in the 
realm of society as in that of biology, 
that a disused organ must disappear. 
The functionless character of the 
capitalist class is the certain sign of 
their doom. 

The question arises as to what class 
shall succeed them. On this point 
there is no room for argument. The 
only vital class in society is the labor- 
ing class, the despised proletariat, the 
helpless tool and dupe for all the 
historical classes, which has at last 
risen to a position of power in itself. 

The whole history of this class has 
been one of preparation for the task 
before it. That task is to take control 
of the means of production and dis- 
tribution and operate them for the 
good of all, and through the power 
thus gained to remodel the institutions 
and customs of society as every other 
ruling class has done, according to 
their class interests, with this far-reach- 
ing difference, that all society being 
members of this one producing class, 
those institutions will be those required 
by all. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
preparation of the proletariat for this 
weighty function. We have seen how 
they have been organized industrially 
until they have become the only 
essential portion of our economic life. 
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Their separation and economic and 
social isolation has given them that 
solidarity and class interest, sympathy 
and consciousness that always comes 
to a separate class. Public education, 
political organization, economic 
struggles have all had a part in their 
preparation. 

Finally the ballot has given them the 
means of obtaining that mastery. Un- 
like other earlier classes struggiing for 
victory, they have no subject class, to 
use as weapon, but must fight their 
own battles. They must be united in 
a party that recognizes their historical 
class function and interests and that 
perceives that the time has arrived in 
history for the downfall of the last 
ruling class and the abolition of class 
rule forever through the abolition of 
class exploitation. 

After this stage, if further develop- 
ment is to take place through class 
struggles, the divisions must be along 


other than economic lines. The 
struggle must take place upon some 
higher plane, as of intellect or 
morals. 


To many people this position is hard 
to see. They definitely oppose all 
class action and seek to unite these far- 
separated classes. Such a movement 
is distinctly reactionary. 

The formatioa of classes with their 
clearly marked lines of division is the 
most essential thing in the whole 
course of social evolution. It is the 
culmination of the movement in which 
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the perfection of the machine to render 
the productive powers of society great 
enough to provide for all, and the con- 
centration of industry to simplify and 
unify the processes of production, were 
the earlier steps. In the same way the 
present movement against class 
divisions is exactly analogous to the 
anti-machine and anti-trust movements 
of earlier times. As a matter of fact 
these earlier movements were carried 
on by the same class and often by the 
same persons as are now crying for 
class reconciliation. All are clearly 
middle class movements seeking to 
preserve present conditions. They are 
a class-conscious recognition of the 
fact that upon the maintenance of the 
status quo depends the existence of 
those who are advocating this alleged 
brotherhood. In their endeavor to 
convert the proletariat to their point of 
view we see once more the attempt to 
use the worker to fight the battles of 
his masters. 

Happily such a movement is as hope- 
less as its predecessors. The pro- 
letariat of the world is everywhere 
beginning to recognize its function and 
is gathering in mighty class-conscious 
armies to demand its right to occupy 
the field of history and to erect upon 
the downfall of the last of the ruling 
classes a society dependent on co- 
operation, not exploitation, and on 
brotherhood rather than class war. 


[Now published as a tract by C. H. Kerr & 
Company, Chicago. ] 


WHO WILL DO THE “DIRTY” WORK ? 


Qe of the stock arguments of those 
who contend that Socialism is 
Utopian and impracticable is that under 
a system where all would be considered 
equal there would be none willing to 
perform the menial, dangerous or un- 
pleasant tasks necessary to the well- 
being of the state; that each member 
of the community would naturally 
refuse to accept any employment that 
would cause his fellows to look down 
upon him because of the nature of his 
work, but that each would insist upon 
having assigned to him the lighter and 
more pleasant tasks. Taking this much 
for granted, the man who is so sure 
that Socialism ‘‘wouldn’t work” has no 
trouble in convincing himself that chaos 
would follow fast upon the heels of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 

This argument has been met and ex- 
ploded so often that it is not necessary 
to go over the reasons which have been 
given to show that it is not a sound 
argument against Socialism; but there 
is one answer to this contention that 
has not been so forcibly urged as it 
would appear to merit, and that is that 
under Socialism, come when it will, 
there will be little or no unpleasant 
work to be done by the individual, and 
certainly no menial worl. All work 
will be honorable. 

The rapid strides now making in labor- 
saving machinery are fast rendering 


unnecessary the performance of any 
hard work by manual labor. A most 
cursory study of any of the journals 
devoted to the advancement of science 
must impress the reader with this fact. 
With each recurring week some new 
patent is announced that has for its 
object the taking away from the labor 
of man some portion of the work here- 
tofore considered to be safe from the 
greedy encroachment of the machine. 

This week, as shown in our illustra- 
tion, it is a street-sweeping machine, of 
such a perfect design and so sanitary 
in its construction and working, that it 
will without doubt retire the ‘‘white 
angels’ in all the larger cities in short 
order, and gradually extend to the 
smaller cities and towns. 

In this month’s number we give an 
account of an invention for laying 
railroad track by machinery; a per- 
fected device for digging ditches for 
water mains and gas and sewer pipes, 
and all kinds of ditches, is in successful 
operation in this country; farming by 
machinery is an old story to the mil- 
lionaire ranchers of the middle west; 
every branch of mining has been done 
by machinery, and machine loading 
and unloading of trains and ships has 
long been an accomplished fact. 

Sweeping streets or shovelling coal 
is dirty work, and today it is done by 
hand in many places because there is 
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no other means open to those who are 
engaged in that work for earning a 
livelihood, and because it is cheaper 
for the private contractors who have 
the work in charge to hire men than to 
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Under Socialism the 


buy machines. 
people would build and operate every 
kind of a machine that would in any 
way reduce the work needed to be done 
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for the health and happiness of the 
world. Expense would cut no figure 
where the consideration was the abate- 
ment of features that would be danger- 
ous or disagreeable to the worker. 


Not only are these new labor-saving 
machines furnishing an answer to the 
question of who shall do the ‘‘dirty 
work’’ under Socialism, but they are 
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presenting unanswerable and uncontro- 
vertible evidence that Socialism is an 
inevitable concomitant of the rapid 
displacement of the unskilled labor of 
the world by the machine. Under 
what other form of society shall the 
masses of the unemployed see protec- 
tion from not alone poverty and suffer- 
ing, but absolute’ extinction ? 

The Scientific American has the 
following to say concerning the new 
street sweeper : 

Some of our readers, passing up Fifth Avenue 
recently, may have noticed the new street- 
cleaning device used on that thoroughfare. A 
clear understanding of the machine can be 
quickly had by a glance at the diagrammatic 
view shown herewith. The rotary sweeper, A, 
at the rear of 
the machine, is 
operated by 
chains and 
sprockets from 
the hubs of the 
rear wheels, and 
serves to gather 
up and throw 
the dirt onto a 
slide, B. Mov- 
ing over this 
platform is an 
endless belt, C, 
on which are a series of scrapers that carry the 
rubbish upward and forward until from the top 
of the slide it drops into the dust-proof box, D. 
In order to prevent the rubbish from accumulat- 
ing at the rear end of this box and choking up 
the mouth of the elevator a conveyor, E, is pro- 
vided, which moves the dirt toward the front of 
the box as soon as it has piled up within reach 
of the paddles on fhis belt. Both the elevator 
and the conveyor belts are driven by chain 
gearing from the rear wheels. A large water 
tank, F, is situated below the rubbish box and, 
under control of the driver, feeds the sprinkler, 
G, placed directly in front of the sweeper. 

The advantages of this machine are evident. 
It does its work thoroughly and quickly without 
raising any dust; for the matter is first sprinkled 
and then raised through a cove.wed elevator to a 
dust-proof receptacle. The whole operation is 
therefore under cover—a point which cannot be 
too strongly emphasized in any work which 
stirs up the heterogeneous filth of a city street. 


DIAGRAM OF THE 
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The machine holds two cubic yards of dirt, and 
the whole process of sprinkling, gathering and 
dumping can be controlled by a single man. 
The method of dumping the dirt is an interest- 
ing one. Referring again to the diagram, we 
notice that the bottom of the rubbish-box is an 
endless sheet of iron which passes around 
rollers, H, placed along each side of the 
machine. These rollers are rotated by operating 
a lever at the driver’s seat. Our engraving 
shows the door of the rubbish-box let down to 
form a chute for the dirt, and the driver may be 
seen operating the dumping lever. 


By rotating the pulleys the floor is fed for- 
ward, forcing the rubbish out onto the chute, 
whence it slides into a dump-cart or any 
receptacle placed thereunder. 


This machine should work a revolution in the 
present antiquated methods of street cleaning. 
The slow, cumbersome operation of sweeping 
cobblestones by 
hand, aside 
from being ex- 
pensive, is at 
the same time 
most unsani- 
tary; for the 
rubbish is con- 
tinually being 
stirred up and 
laid open to the 
air, giving off 
bad odors. This 
machine, how- 
ever, seems to fill all requirements; it sweeps 
on an average seventy thousand square yards of 
street per day at half the cost of hand labor 
and does the work without spreading any dust, 
odor or disease. 


STREET-CLEANER. 
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Morgan Wants the Waves. 


The American rights of Marconi’s wireless 
telegraph which, it is reported, will shortly 
be acquired by J. Pierpont Morgan and others, 
include ‘‘the whole of the United States,’’ the 
American West Indies and ‘The Hawaiian 
Islands and all waters belonging thereto.’ 
This is what science has brought us to: Rights 
over ‘‘all waters’? where ‘‘the winds their revels 
keep.” Alas, for the winds! J. P. Mor- 
gan has cast his net over them, and ‘a 
life on the ocean wave’’ is only an in- 
teresting song-relic of prehistoric days.—N. Y. 
Commercial. 


The Hurley track-laying machine, of 
which. the accompanying illustration 
gives a good idea, is a new invention 
made by Mr. R. E. Hurley, of Scran- 


ton, Pa. It is being used for the first 
time on a new piece of track under 
construction for the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie R. R., near Greenville, Pa. 

As will be seen in the illustration, 
the machine car, in front of the con- 
struction train, from which power is 
applied to its three supporting trucks, 
has a steel cross-derrick, or crane, ex- 
tending 60 feet over the road bed, 
leaving a clear height above it of about 
8 feet. Following the machine-car is a 
car with elevated platform, upon which 
the boiler, fuel, and water supplies are 
carried. The machine, together with 
its entire construction train of 16 cars 
of ties, rails, etc., is hauled by the 
machine car as motive power. 

The train is made up with the cars 
upon which the rails and track fasten- 
ings are loaded in the rear. Then 
come the tie cars and at the head the 
boiler and machine cars. At the centre 
of the length of each of the rail and tie 
cars, and about a foot from each side, 
is placed a roller, and on these rollers 
two lines of rails, one on each side of 
the car, are carried forward toward the 
head of the train. The power to haul 
the rails ahead is furnished by a cluster 
of friction rolls in the machine-car. At 


THE HURLEY TRACH-LAYING MACHINE 


L. A. WELLS, IN ENGINEERING NEws. 


the rear of this line of rails a gang con- 
nects rail after rail as the line moves 
ahead, securing them by placing the 
angle bars on the rails and putting one 
bolt in both ends of each rail. When 
the rail arrives at the machine-car it 
is disconnected from those in the rear 
by taking out one bolt and slackening 
ethe other, leaving the angle bar on the 
rear end of each rail as it is sent out 
into the derrick, by power rolls, to a 
point about 20 feet in advance of the 
machine-car wheels. Here it is grasped 
by specially constructed hoisting tongs 
and lowered by one man to the ties 
below. As the train moves slowly for- 
ward at a rate of 20 to 30 feet per 
minute, the suspended rail reaches a 
point about 1 foot back of the pre- 
viously laid rail, from whence it is 
moved forward by hand, the loose 
angle bars passing over the ball of the 
stationary rail, when a clamp is placed 
over them. The rail is then released 
from the tongs, and the bolting is done 
while the train moves slowly forward. 
The possibility of inaking these con- 
nections ‘‘on the fly” is one of the 
most important features of the machine, 
and accounts, in part, for its rapid 
work. 

The cars of ties are placed between 
the machine car and the cars of rails, 
being so loaded that they give proper 
clearance for the rails, as they move 
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forward over the cars, to pass under 
the ends of the ties. The rails are thus 
used as tie conveyors in the movement 
from the rail cars to the machine car, 
as many ties being placed on each rail 
length as are required to be placed 
under it. In this manner they are 
carried forward to the machine, where 
they are taken from the rails by an at- 
tachment on an endless chain, and con- 
veyed over the top of the derrick, which 
delivered them on the road bed about 
12 feet in advance of the outward end 
of the rail. The road bed under the 
derrick is thus kept constantly supplied 
with ties sufficiently in advance of the 
rails to allow time for proper adjust- 
ment. 

The machinery is so geared that the 
material moves over the cars at exact- 
ly the same speed as the train moves 
over the track, thus keeping up a con- 
stant supply of ties and rails at just the 
rate required. This work is all done 
with the least possible amount of labor, 
and with very little lifting. The men 
are distributed over the train, and on 
the road bed in front of the machinery 
car, in such a manner as to be free to 
work without interfering with each 
other. 

The derrick in front of the machine 
car is at such a height as to give free 
action to the spikers below, and the 
front portion of it is so constructed that 
it can be swung to either side to suit 
the curvature, thus landing the ties 
exactly on the line. 

Special appliances in the shape of 
tools are also used with the machine, 
making it possible to work with a 
rapidity that would seem at first to be 
quite out of the question, Those in- 
terested in this branch of railroading 
will appreciate the large economy 
resulting from the fact that this 
machine, with 40 men, is capable of 
laying two miles of track per day. 
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THE MILLS OF THE MORGANS GRIND ONLY TOO FAST. 


-N. Y. American 


My DEAR MR. WILSHIRE ey 

First ; I thank you for your complimentary card which entitles me to one year’s delight 
through your magazine. Do not fail to renew my subscription at the end of this period. 

Second : I will read the pamphlet you enclose me for the purpose of locating something that 
I may dare to put into a cartoon. 

Lastly : I thank you for your praise of ‘‘The Mill that grinds rapidly and steadily.’ When 
the day comes that the students of economic conditions know me as well as they know you, I 


shall feel that I have not lived in vain, 


P. S.—I am sending you the original of thé cartoon of the Mill which you will kindly 
accept with my compliments.—J. B. 


Very sincerely, 
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I HAVE had a letter from one of my 

subscribers calling me to task for 
frankly saying what I think about Mr. 
Hanna. He thinks Hanna a kind of a 
man-devil, and since Ido not happen to 
agree with him, Iam, therefore, ‘‘ no 
Socialist” —the says. I have invited 
him to come into these columns and 
express his views for publication, but 
he prefers to privately admonish me, so 
I must bear my humiliation in silence. 
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differ with a man in my summing up of 
a character, he must conclude that 
I am unable to solve an economic 
problem. There is no question that 
Mr. Hanna’s attitude upon the coal 
strike has led many men to revise 
their opinion of him, and yet he is the 
same man that he was two years ago, 
when he was so loudly reviled. 

I, myself, think every sane man is 
anxious to do what he can for the 
benefit of humanity— 
will do it, too, if he can 
see a clear way to «do 
so, and the doing will 
not cause him too much 
pain or trouble. 

Events are shaping 
themselves today so 
rapidly in our industrial 
world that many men 
are seeing the desirabil- 
ity and practicability of 
a partial public owner- 
ship that two years ago 
saw nothing. Ina year 
or so more these men 
who see that partial 
public ownership is a 
good thing will be see- 
ing that complete pub- 


2 lic ownership is a better 
—=...| thing. It is not that 
= the men have changed, 
MARK HANNA eae 
As seen by the working man five years ago and at the present time, but that co nditio AS 


The question as to what Hanna may 
or may not be, is, of course, of no 
great moment, as | have been careful 
to say. It is, however, amusing to 
find that because I may happen to 


—Minneapolis Journal have changed. Hanna 
has not yet arrived at even the public 
ownership stage; he is now only to 
the place where he thinks that the 
street car owners should be given 
perpetual franchises, with fares being 
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revised by the public every ten years. 
Hanna is clearly today against any 
public ownership, and I mention this 
because I expect in a few months to be 
able to say that he has been converted 
to the necessity of public ownership 
simply by the inexorable logic of 
events. 

He, today, is travel- 
ing the path of ques- 
tioning the Divine 
Rights of Baers to in- / 
herit the Earth to the 
exclusion of Men. He 
says that he has done 
all he can to get Mr. 
Morgan to see the 
reason and justice of 
arbitrating the Coal 
Strike and that Morgan 
refuses to listen to him. 
Let him now take the 
consequences of his 
obstinacy, says Hanna. 
It’s amusing this des- 
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only a few weeks ago, traversed the 
same cities in which the President is 
now speaking and had enormous meet- 
ings. I was preaching the Early 
Coming of the Millennium, and so I am 
presumptuous enough to think that 
Teddy must have heard of all this and 


that he has his eye upon me when he 
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pair of Hanna at see- 


ing his pet project o! & 
Arbitration become a 


broken reed in _ his 
hands. Not many 
months ago he was 


satisfed he had found 
the Key to Heaven on Earth. Now 
he finds that it will not admit him to 
a gallery seat to hear Baer’s Choir of 
Angels sing ‘‘Oh, How Happy We 
Be That God Gave the Earth to Baer.” 
Mr. Roosevelt is still at this date 
(August 29th) telling the people up in 
Maine that Everything is for the Best 
and that they Must not Appeal to the 
Baser Instincts of Man in trying to 
settle the Trust Problem. If they do, 
they may ‘‘shoo” off the Bird of 
Prosperity. He warns them that the 
Millennium is not at hand and that it is 
foolish to expect it Now I, myself, 


Dave and Teddy.—What in thunder are YOU running for, Nick ? 


—Minneapolis Journal 


warns people not to listen to such 
appeals to their Baser Instincts, nor to 
think the Millennium at Hand. 

I am curious to know how the Presi- 
dent arrives at the conclusion that 
leading people to believe that the 
Millennium is a possibility is the same 
as appealing to their baser instincts. 
If there is one thing that does appeal 
to the higher instincts of man it is 
leading him to hope and strive for a 
condition on Earth when all men shall 
be Brothers and Poverty Abolished. 
It seems to me if there is anyone 
appealing to the baser instincts it is 
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President Roosevelt himself in his con- 
tinuous glorifying the Art of Killing 
Men. 

Possibly he thinks Mr. Hanna is 
appealing to the Baser Instincts of 
men when Hanna suggests that Baer is 
not the only Man that God gave the 
Earth to. 

The President’s utterances on the 
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money. Instead of the President 
sympathizing with this growing desire 
he stumps the country with vapid 
speeches containing not a _ single 
suggestion of how to solve the problem 
of monopoly and contents himself with 
slurring those who do know how to 
solve it. 

It is only too true that the President, 
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sTRine ? 
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ONLY BLUFFING 


SMASHING WON’T DO 


Trust Question would be funny were it 
not such a serious thing for our chief 
executive to trifle so with a grave sub- 
ject. Here is the whole nation 
exercised over the mighty problem of 
monopoly. They are awakening to a 
realization that the Earth should be- 
long to all the people rather than to 
Baer and his self-elected angels of 


—Pittsburgh Gazette 

Mr. Dave Hill and the Czar of Russia 
each with his little speech on the Trust 
is simply furnishing an exhibition of 
how little those who are in position to 
influence public opinion really know 
about the present economic situation. 

Mr. Knox, just at the time when he 
might be called upon to do something 
to save his country, finds it convenient 
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to take a junketing tour to France to 
investigate Panama titles. Of course, 
he could no nothing by remaining here, 
and he knows it; but, on the other 
hand, he and everybody else can see 
plainly enough that his skurrying to 
Europe just at the time when everyone 
is calling upon him to take some steps 
in settling the Trust Problem is a bald 
confession of the inadequacy of any 
law to control the Trusts. 

There is no question that the Presi- 
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independent of our own centre we must 
make them identical. We must simply 
consolidate Mr. Morgan and Uncle 
Sam into one person, and that person 
will be an enlarged Uncle Sam,—a 
stronger and better man than he ever 
was before. He must absorb all of 
Morgan’s strength, brains and blood 
for the benefit of himself. 

It is not astonishing that the Czar is 
calling up a Trust conference. He has 
a minister in De Witte, who is able to 
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dent is right when he says that you 
cannot touch the Trust without up- 
setting ‘‘Prosperity.’’ The Trust is 
like a great tumor upon the body 
politic. We may know it is a danger- 
ous excresence but we fear that its 
removal would kill the patient. We 
will die if we let it grow larger and we 
will die if we cut it out. What then 
can we do? We must absorb the 
tumor. Make it part of ourselves. 
Instead of allowing it to have a centre 


—Seattle Star 
see through a mill-stone when it has a 
hole blown in it. 

The Trust kings are really shoving 
the little feudal out-of-date kings off 
the earth. King Morgan compares to 
King Edward as does the modern rifle 
to the ancient bow and arrow. Morgan 
is typical of the latest method of the 
concentration of power in the person of 
a single individual man. A hundred 
years ago the King was the real power 
—today it is the great capitalist. Then 
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it was the King who had both financial 
and political power. The King was 
the richest man in his kingdom. It 
would have been entirely incongruous 
to the feudal idea to see a subject 
richer than the King, and particularly 
a commoner. 

Today, where King Edward has a 
gross income of less than two million 
dollars and a 
net income of 
probably noth- 
ing, we have 
Rooke teller 
with an income 
Of overe = fity, 
millions and 
practically all 
offi nici searune 
King spends all 
his income, 
while Rocke- 
feller saves all 
his. If today, 
Rockefeller, (WW 
from his accum- 
ulated wealth, 
possesses more 
power than a 
king, what will 
be the relative 
positions in ten 
years from to- 
day ? 

It must be a 
most humiliat- 
ing thing to be 
Peale ela wd 
President these days. No matter how 
good the intention, the inability of a 
ruler to do anything to hinder or 
destroy the Trusts is so palpable that 
one feels sorry for his predicament. 

Opper shows the futility of standing 
in front of the ‘‘ Trust Brigade’’ and 
while the cartoon is no doubt very 
funny it is also painfully true. Presi- 


Boldly 


THE CHARGE OF THE TRUST BRIGADE 
Forward the Trust Brigade! 


Not while the People still 


Over that easy cinch 
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dent Roosevelt and Attorney-General 
Knox may load their little anti-Trust 
cannon with the best shot in their 
locker, but the advance of the Trust 
Brigade will not be checked in the 
least by its ineffectual ‘‘ pop.” 

And none know better how in- 
effectual such attacks are than the 
Trusts themselves. If there was any 
virtue in nation- 
al legislation 
against the 
Trusts there 
would be no 
fear of a coal 
famine staring 
the nation in 
the face at the 
beginning of 
winter, nor 
would  thous- 
aads of miners 
be herded like 
wild beasts by 
Pennsylvania 
troops because 
they refuse to 
submit to the 
arrogant, unjust 
and pitiless 
terms of the 
Coal Trust. 

The gun that 
will scatter the 


Was there a man dismayed? Trust Brigade 
Lived be plaseated, will not b (= 
without a flinch 
; loaded by Pre- 
Rode the Six Hundred! —N.Y. American _: 
sident Roose- 


velt nor his Attorney-General, but will 
be manned and fired by the common 
people, who are awakening to the 
simple fact that the only way to 
control the Trusts is to own them. 
There will be no danger of ‘‘ upsetting 
prosperity ’’ when the people make it 
impossible for greedy and unscrupulous 
men to manipulate the world’s industry. 


RAILROAD, MASTER 


MAN, SERVANT 


WHARTON BARKER 


ACK in the first decades of 
this century the building 
of great works of internal 
communication, of com- 
mon paths of trade and 
commerce to be open to 
the use of all men alike 
was undertaken under the 
guiding hand of the 
national government. The 

building of roads to promote the inter- 

change of the products of men’s labor 
and so weld together the people of the 
east and west with bands of common 
interest was judged to be a function 
rightly falling to the national govern- 
ment, and so we had extensive plans 
of internal improvement mapped out 
by the United States Government, we 
had some great post roads built, we 
had many other roads and many canals 
contemplated. The national govern- 
ment was fairly started on the course 
of supplying our people with ways and 
means of communication, national 
roads and waterways that would be 
open to all men on like terms without 
preference or prejudice. The opening 
of these channels of communication on 
other terms was not dreamed of, the 
possibility of the ways of communica- 
tion ever being opened to use on other 
terms than those of exact equality 
would have been scouted. 

But unfortunately the policy 


of 


national construction and ownership of 
the means of internal communication 
thus so happily and naturally inaugur- 
ated was made a party question. So 
when there came an overturn of parties 
there came a relaxation in this policy. 
The national government ceased to 
push the contemplated works of in- 
ternal development. And as the nation 
dropped these works the States took 
them up. Thus State construction and 
ownership of the ways and means of 
communication came to _ supplant 
national ownership. We had an era of 
the building of State roads, of turn- 
pikes and canals. 

While this construction was_ under 
way there came the practical applica- 
tion of steam to locomotive machinery 
that was to revolutionize the transpor- 
tation systems of the world. Slowly 
but surely the superiority of the rail- 
road and the locomotive over the turn- 
pike forced itself upon men’s minds. 
And then the States turned to the 
building cf iron roads as they had 
turned to the building of turnpikes and 
canals. Many of the first railroads in 
the United States were built by the 
States, and with the expectation that 
they should be managed by the States. 

But, unfortunately, the building and 
management of many of these roads 
was not free from scandal. Moreover 
there came a demand forthe construction 
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of these roads and for an expendi- 
ture of money that the States could not 
provide for out of taxation, and there 
was an aversion to the States running 
into debt. So the organization of joint 
stock companies, already resorted to 
for the building of many turnpike 
enterprises, was hit upon. Railroad 
companies were chartered by the 
States and given speciai privileges and 
valuable grants. Thus the corporation 
came to supplant the State in providing 
the people with means of communica- 
tion. No one dreamed but that the 
railroad companies thus. chartered 
would serve all men equally, as the 
chartered turnpikes had done, do like 
service for all men for like charges and 
without prejudice or preference. In 
brief, when the people, through their 
representatives, chartered and created 
railroad corporations and conferred 
upon them valuable grants, it was 
supposed that the railroads thus 
created would serve the people. 

But as our railroad systems were 
evolved out of their meagre beginnings 
they gradually lost the character of 
common carriers. As they have grown 
in age and strength so have they grown 
to tyrannize over shippers; as railroad 
consolidation has gone on and as the 
stronger roads have spread and 
systematized their control over the 
smaller, so have they systematized 
their tyrannies. The treatment of all 
men at the hands of the railroads with 
exact equality, the rendering, by the 
railroads, of like services for like 
charges to all shippers, without pre- 
ference or prejudice, is a thing of the 
past. Itis now the promptest service 
for the smallest charges to the shipper 
who will purchase such favor by shar- 
ing the profit resulting from such favor 
with railroad managers, the worst 
service and the highest charges to the 
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shipper who will not be a party to such 
dishonest practices, who will not stoop 
to the bribery of railroad officials. It 
is now the best service for the smallest 
charges to the industries in which rail- 
road managers have a direct or indirect 
interest, the slowest service at the 
highest rates to independent producers 
who are striving to get ahead by 
legitimate means and without swelling 
their profits at other’s expense by com- 
pounding with dishonest railroad 
managers. 

Of a necessity honesty fails in busi- 
ness dependent on rail transportation ; 
it is dishonesty that succeeds, it is 
honesty that is rewarded with failure, 
dishonesty with riches and power. 
And so it is the best service and lowest 
rates for the rich and powerful, for the 
cliques, the combines, the Trusts, 
while it is the worst service and highest 
rates for the poorer shippers and for 
the industrious who bend their energies 
to produce wealth, not to planning 
ways for the accumulation of wealth 
by despoiling other men of the fruits of 
their toil. Nor is this any over-colored 
picture. It is a plain statement of con- 
ditions as they are. The railroads, 
though chartered and created by the 
State to serve the people, to serve all 
men without preference or prejudice, 
do not do so. The creator has become 
the servant, the created is no longer; 
the railroad is the master, man the 
servant. 


So have the relations of railroad and 
public been reversed. It is no longer 
the railroad that serves the public for 
the mutual advantage of stockholders 
and shippers, it is the public that is 
made to serve the railroad cliques and 
combines. No longer are the railroads 
directed so as to promote industry by 
insuring to all shippers an equality of 
service and at like rates, no longer are 
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they directed so as to give all men 
common and equal opportunities in the 
- distribution of ‘the products of their 
labor, so encourage enterprise, swell 
traffic and railroad earnings, and so 
increase the return to stockholders, but 
they are directed so as to swell the 
profits of the speculative cliques, of 
the Trusts and combines, profits made 
not by honest industry, but by despoil- 
ing the industrious who are shippers of 
freights over the railroads on the one 
hand, and railroad stockholders on the 
other. 

If a turnpike company should make 
a regular charge of one cent a mile but 
should permit the teams of those farms 
which the turnpike managers had an 
interest in to use it upon payment of 
three-quarters of a cent a mile while 
charging the full rate to the poorer 
farmers, what would be thought of that 
turnpike? We fancy such turnpike 
company would soon be abolished, 
that the men who directed such dis- 
crimination in tolls would find them- 
selves on the way to the penitentiary. 
Yet this is just what our railroads do. 
Railroad managers direct that smaller 
tolls shall be charged some shippers 
than others, they share in the extra 
profits that grow out of the preference 
in rates given to the favored shippers. 
The railroad managers who thus grow 
rich should go the road that turnpike 
managers, guilty of similar crimes, 
would go, but they don’t; they would 
go the same road if the provisions of 
our present laws were enforced against 
them, but such provisions are not 
enforced. On the contrary, as they 
grow richer from pursuit of practices 
that should send them to the peni- 
tentiary, they hold their heads higher, 
in a corrupt society they are held in 
higher esteem. 

The only difference between the 
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supposed case of the turnpike and the 
actual case of our railroads is one of 
the magnitude of the grievance, of the 
injustice done. The grievance that 
farmers charged a toll of one cent a 
mile would have against the turnpike 
company that permitted certain favored 
farmers to use the pike upon a pay- 
ment of three-fourths of the regular 
rate would, in a way, be small. As 
the distances of transportation over the 
turnpikes would be short, and as the 
toll would amount to an infinitesimal 
fraction of the value of the produce 
transported, the advantage that the 
favored farmers would have over 
others because of the enjoyment of 
lower tolls would be inappreciable. 
But in the case of our railroads this 
advantage is not small, for the dis- 
tances over which goods are trans- 
ported by our railroads are great and 
the freight charges often amount toa 
very considerable proportion of the 
value of the product, so that the 
advantage conferred upon a shipper by 
a moderate cut in rates below those 
charged to competitors is most import- 
ant, often large enough to equal the 
full amount of profit in the shipment, 
and when this is so those who have 
not the advantage of the lower rate 
cannot prosper, they cannot ship ata 
profit; if they continue to ship they 
must fall behind as the favored shipper 
gets ahead, and the result must be in 
the end the drying up of many busi- 
nesses honestly conducted while the 
dishonestly conducted thrive. 

As the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners truly say in their eleventh 
annual report, recently made public: 
“A very slight change in rates upon 
any of the staple commodities amounts 
to an enormous sum in the aggregate. 
In most articles of daily use the trans- 
portation charge is a large, and often 
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the larger, part of the cost to the 
consumer. The freight rate may 
determine whether the Kansas farmer 
shall burn his corn for fuel or send it to 
market. The traffic manager may 
decree whether an industry shall exist 
or a locality flourish.” 

And not only may the traffic 
manager decree failure to one enter- 
prise, success to another, growth and 
development to one locality, shrinkage 
to another, but he does so decree. 
Such abuses are intolerable. To rid 
ourselves from them, to insure to all 
men like transportation facilities with- 
out discrimiration'as to charges and so 
take the making and undoing of 
fortunes out of the hands of railroad 
managers, we must return to first 
principles in the construction, owner- 
ship and management of our ways and 
means of communication. The gov- 
ernment early started out on the policy 
of constructing and managing post 
roads. It dropped this duty, the duty 
of insuring to our people like transpor- 
tation services at like charges to the 
States, and the States dropped it to 
corporations. Corporations gladly 
assumed the task of supplying ways 
and means of communication thus 
dropped to them, but not the duties. 
Our railroads have grown greatly, but 
they have not grown as common 
carriers, but as preferential carriers, 
and so we have had gross abuses. To 
free ourselves from such abuses the 
national government must resume the 
work it dropped, the work of providing 
ways and means of communication 
common to the use of all men alike; it 
must assume the ownership and 
management of our railroads. 

For long years we have relied largely 
upon competition to give to our people 
equitable transportation rates. To 
secure such rates through competition 
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many States have prohibited  rail- 
roads running through their territory 
from purchasing, absorbing or in any 
way gaining the management and con- 
trol of parallel and competing lines. 
But in the direction of securing 
equitable rates railroad competition has 
proven a dismal failure. And this is in 
no way surprising, for in the nature of 
things railroad carriage is monopolistic 
rather than competitive. This is be- 
cause there must be many localities in 
which some one railroad has a mono- 
poly, and all other places that trade 
with such localities as are affected by 
such monopoly, must pay, when trad- 


ing with such localities, transportation 


charges fixed by the rules of monopoly, 
not competition. And the rules of 
monopoly mean not fair charges, but 
the charging of all the traffic will bear, 
not charges fixed by a fair remunera- 
tion for services rendered, charges 
sufficient to cover costs and provide a 
fair profit, but charges as high as they 
can be put without putting a stop to 
the movement of goods. 

Monopoly recognizes that there is a 
point above which it cannot raise prices 
without so discouraging trade as to 
defeat its purpose in raising prices— 
namely, the swelling of profits. And 
above this point monopoly will not 
raise prices unless with some ulterior 
purpose in view. This point is what 
is referred to when the fixing of rates 
at all the traffic will bear, is spoken of. 
All the traffic will bear means all that 
can be charged without so restricting 
the transportation of goods that earn- 
ings would be cut down by the restric- 
tion in traffic more than they would be 
swollen by the increased charges. 

Of course, just what this point is, is 
a matter of judgment. Our belief is 
that if railrodd passenger rates were cut 
in half the earnings of railroads would 
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be increased rather than diminished, 
travel increasing because of such de- 
crease more than twice, and enough 
over twice to meet the added costs of 
transportation; costs that would be 
comparatively small as trains would 
run full where they now run but 
partially filled, at no added cost, while 
the adding of each additional train 
would reduce the average costs of train 
running, inasmuch as there would be 
more trains among which to apportion 
the costs that are more or less fixed. 

The more traffic can be put over 
each track the smaller will be the cost 
of transportation per passenger and per 
ton. And so it is that a bold reduction 
in rates would very likely so stimulate 
trafic and so reduce the costs of trans- 
portation per passenger and per ton 
that although the rate charged each 
passenger might be materially less than 
the present cost of transportation, it 
would be more than the new cost, and 
though the net earnings on the carriage 
of each passenger might be smaller 
the gross earnings, because of the in- 
creased number of passengers carried, 
might readily be greater. So our belief 
that a halving of passenger rates would 
increase earnings, prove more profit- 
able than present ‘rates, a stipposition 
on our part that is borne out by the 
result of several minor experiences 
with radical rate cutting. But to make 
such a bold reduction in rates would 
take a courage that is wanting in 
private monopoly, that privately 
managed railroads may never be ex- 
pected to find, that government-owned 
railroads, quite strongly enough backed 
to suffer in no material way if tne trial 
was disappointing, would not be with- 
out. 

So it is that our railroads with a 
monopoly are prone to hold up rates 
even higher than it is profitable to hold 
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them, really charge more than the 
traffic will bear. And thus is trade 
hindered, is the accumulation of 
wealth, the growth of the nation held 
in check ina way that it would not be 
if the railroads were owned and 
operated by the government. 

This same argument of railroad rates 
being fixed by what the traffic will bear 
is made to do duty in defense of rail- 
road monopoly in sundry localities. It 
is the argument that there is a point 
above which the railroads will not raise 
rates from the fear that to do so would 
tax enterprise along their lines out of 
existence. And it is further asserted 
that this point is one of moderate 
charges, is indeed indirectly fixed by 
competition, for it is said that if rates 
are made higher by the railroads to 
places where they have a monopoly 
than to places where there is competi- 
tion, trade and industry will drift to 
those latter places, while the industry 
in the localities without competition 
will stagnate and the business of such 
localities fall off with inevitable loss of 
traffic and earnings to the railroads so 
unwise as to kill the goose of the 
golden egg. 

It is, moreover, true that railroads 
that, though not parallel, run through 
similar country and to a common 
terminal and distributive point are in a 
sense competitors. For the country 
along the road that offers the best 
rates will build up the quickest, for 
along such road industry will be more 
profitable than along the other that 
lays a higher tribute on producers for 
the carriage of their products to 
market. So the business of the road 
that acts upon the principle that its 
prosperity is dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the people it serves will grow 
the fastest. And consequently if the 
interests of the roads were the first 
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care of railroad managers they would 
strive to make their rates reasonable, 
to encourage industry and develop- 
ment along their lines in every legiti- 
mate way. 

But it too often has happened that 
the interests of certain speculative 
cliques, not of the railroads, have been 
the first care of railroad managers. 
And then have the roads been used 
and with terrible effectiveness to 
further the piratical schemes of these 
speculative cliques, used to wreck 
industries on one line of road in order 
that the industries on another, in- 
dustries in which the cliques had 
ownership, might be given a monopoly 
and made prosperous when the cliques 
would part with their proprietorship 
and reverse the operation. And what 
has been done in regard to whole 
localities has been done with regard to 
special industries picked out for 
favoritism and upon which have been 
conferred such advantages and special 
privileges as to give monopoly. Thus 
itis that the railroads have been used 
to pauperize the people. 

So it is that the effort to secure com- 
petition between railroads has failed to 
give to our people an equality of rates 
and opportunities. It has failed because 
there has been no healthful competi- 
tion and failed so signally that the 
defenders of private ownership, admit- 
ting its failure, admitting the failure of 
the railroads under private manage- 
ment to establish and maintain an 
equality of rates, demand that all pre- 
tense of preserving competition be 
thrown over, asserting that it is com- 
petition and the possibility of playing 
off one road against another under 
competition that has resulted in the 
gross favoritism between shippers that 
has made the favored shippers very 
rich and well-nigh ruined all others— 
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an assertion that would carry more 
weight if it was not seen that the rail- 
road managers were profiting along 
with the favored shippers, a fact that 
irresistibly drives us to the conclusion 
that the cutting of rates is not forced 
from the railroad managers by threats 
upon the part of the large shippers and 
the playing off of one road against 
another, but is purchased from them 
by the proffer of bribes, by the return 
to them of part of the profits gained 
through the favoritism, the cut rates, 
the off-shoot of their own dishonesty. 

So it is that the failure of our rail- 
roads under the present system of 
private management to establish an 
equality of transportation rates cannot 
be remedied by the legalizing of pool- 
ing with a view to the prevention of 
competition between our railroads. 

But it is not only as the builder of 
favoritism and _ descrimination, the 
discrimination that enriches upon the 
one hand and impoverishes upon the 
other, that our railroad management 
has been a mighty failure. In the 
quite uncalled-for paralleling of roads, 
the building of a parallel road where 


‘an existing one was quite sufficient to 


handle all the business, there has been 
gross waste. And from this paralleling 
the people have gained nothing. It 
has simply resulted in the spending of 
double, often treble the capital required 
to provide a locality with all requisite 
transportation facilities. And upon 
this capital thus unwisely spent the 
people of such localities have been 
called upon to pay interest. So the 
very fact of the creation of such 
parallel roads has resulted in keeping 
rates higher than they ought to be. 
But such roads were created in good 
part more with a view to the profits to 
be made out of manipulating their 
securities in Wall Street, from grossly 
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over-capitalizing them and passing the 
watered and really worthless part of 
the securities off upon the investor and 
blind speculator, than with a view to 
the profits to be had from their opera- 
tion. And so the unnecessary and 
really ruinous investments of capital in 
roads of this kind, an investment of 
capital that could have been made with 
infinitely greater profit to the com- 
munity. 

Another waste inseparable from our 
present system is the great expenditure 
in the keeping of a multitude of 
accounts, many of which could be dis- 
pensed with entirely and others much 
simplified if our railroads were 
managed as one system and not as 
many. It is safe to say that the 
$30,000,000 now spent for administra- 
tion could be cut in half if the roads 
were managed as one. So here there 
is a sheer waste of $15,000,000. 
Further, by taking over the railroads, 
and even upon a basis of the present 
market value of their securities, their 
present interest payments of about 
$350,000,000 a year could be cut down 
by fully one-third. This would be 
effected by the mere substitution of the 
superior credit of the nation for that of 
the railroads. 

Thus we see how our railroads in 
private hands have failed to give to 
our people that to which they are 


entitled, an equality of rates; how 
they have been used to enrich the 
favored few and impoverish the multi- 
tude, how capital has been wasted in 
their construction by the building of 
parallel lines, how their management 
as a lot of separate systems makes the 
keeping of an intricate lot of accounts, 
at great expense, inevitable; how 
great sums would be saved annually on 
account of interest charges if the roads 
became government property, how as 
a consequence rates could be reduced, 
how such reduction and especially the 
equalizing of rates would stimulate 
trade, lead to great increase in traffic 
and the cheapening of the costs of 
transportation per passenger and per 
ton in a manner that would make 
possible a still further reduction of 
rates. In short, we not only cannot 
afford to tolerate the present evils of 
our railroad management, evils that 
have grown up with its management in 
private hands, and that impoverish the 
multitude while enriching the few, but 
we cannot afford to throw away the 
savings that government ownership of 
our railroads, and their management as 
one system, would bring. The ques- 
tion for us is simply one of nationalize 
our railroads or pauperize our people. 
That is the bald issue stripped of all 
subterfuge and that our people must 
decide. 


AN 


“‘Those who have it in them will 
always rise.” The speaker was Colonel 
Burton, the president of the late Cork- 
screw and Bicycle Pump Trust. 

«‘Have what in them?” I asked. 

“Brains, gumption, push, common 


sense 

“Rise to what ?” 

“To position and wealth.” 

‘And all who haven't position and 
wealth lack brains and gumption and 
push and common sense ?” 

‘“‘That’s about right.” 

‘‘But the man who loses his position 
and wealth—what about him ?” 

“Oh, come now; there’s a certain 
amount of luck in everything.” 

«So one may lose a fortune through 
bad luck in spite of brains and gumption 
and push and common sense?” 

“Oh, yes; it sometimes happens.” 
The fluidic Corkscrew -and Bicycle 
Pump stock was going well, but there 
were several vats still to be run off, and 
the Colonel knew not what a day might 
bring forth. 

‘‘Then isn’t it possible,” I persisted, 
“that good luck sometimes helps a fool 
into a fortune just as bad luck some- 
times drags a good man down ?”’ 

‘(Perhaps so—now and then.” 

“Very well, Colonel—now, can’t bad 
luck keep a good mat. down, some- 
times ?”’ 

“It may once in a while—not often.” 


EXCEPTIONAL CASE 


JusTIN FUHN 


By this time we had almost com- 
pleted our circle, the Colonel allowing 
himself to be dragged rather unwillingly 
but with considerable patience withal. 
In a moment, however, the spell was 
broken. 

‘So that under the present system 
those who have it in them don’t always 
tise! = 

‘“‘Now, d—— it, I didn’t say that. 
Yes, sir, they do! Why look around 
you 2 

‘Just what I’ve been trying to do 
fora long time, Colonel. I was going 
to give you the same advice.” 

“Huh!” indignantly, ‘‘you’d better 
look with your eyes open the next 
time. I tell you the poor people you 
Socialists get so worked up about de- 
serve to be poor, It’s their own fault.” 

“But your father died poor, you told 
me once.”’ 

“Ves, 
times.” 

“Well, Colonel, what about farmers 
who are ruined by a drought ?” 

‘‘That’s an exceptional case,” re- 
plied the Colonel, after a slight pause. 

‘‘And business men who fail when 
the farmers can’t pay them?” 

‘Lack of foresight.” 

“They couldn’t foresee the drought, 
you mean?” 

“Well—er, 


”» 


sense. 


but those were different 


uot” exactly in that 
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‘Take the case of the laborer who 
has to work so hard that he has neither 
time nor energy for self-improvement.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, dryly, ‘I’ve 
heard about him.”’ 

‘‘What about the manufacturer who 
is swamped by a Trust?” 

‘‘Why hasn’t he the sense to sell out 
to the Trust?” 

Now, Colonel, you know perfectly 
well that Trusts don’t waste capital on 
concerns they can crush.” 

‘‘No—o—o, I suppose not. But you 
see these men have to pay the penalty 
for running such petty concerns.” 

“But you started out by saying that 
a man can rise if he has it in him. 
Now you surely don’t mean that a man 
can rise in a day. A business, 
ordinarily, must be petty before it is 
great.” 

“Well—yes.” 

“So the man’s fault was not in hav- 
ing a petty business but in having it at 
the petty stage just when the trust 
came along. If he had had a few more 
years or even months his position 
might have been so strong that he 
could have withstood the trust; or at 
least they might have been induced to 
buy up his interests. A clear case of 
bad luck, Colonel. Socialism wouldn’t 
let luck interfere with anyone’s chances 
in life.” 

‘‘No; Socialism would stick us along 
in a row like bean poles!’’ This re- 
mark came from my friend the Doctor— 
a searcher after truth, an advocate of so- 
cial reforms of various kinds, but as yet 
opposed to the theory of co-operation. 

“‘Why like bean poles?” I queried. 

“All on an equality—a dead level; 
that’s the worst of Socialism.” 

“Not on a dead level, Doctor, till 
you see us all buried. You mean pro- 
bably that Socialism would give us all 
an even start.” 
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‘But we have that now.” 

‘Do you mean to say, Doctor, that 
the student who has to hang out his 
shingle the moment he gets his M.D. 
has an even start with the chap who 
spends five years in post graduate 
work abroad?” 

‘What would you do?”’ 

“Send ’em both abroad.” 

‘Who would pay for it?” 

‘“‘The nation.” 

‘‘What,” grunted the Colonel, ‘‘Drag 
poor worthless fellows out of the shops 
and tax the people to make ‘em 
doctors!” 

“But why insist that poor people are 
worthless? What would you call a 
poor man, Colonel—a man earning less 
than two dollars a day?” 

““Er—yes.” The Colonel sniffed a 
trap and replied with some hesitation. 

“Then you must admit that most of 
the wealth of the world is produced by 
worthless people; in fact, you must 
have thousands of them in your fac- 


tories—what a wretched class. of 
goods : 
‘“‘Now, see here,” the Colonel re- 


torted with some warmth, ‘‘those folks 
are all right for the kind of work they 
do—I mean they haven't it in ’em to 
be managers of companies or bankers 
or lawyers or doctors—d’ye see?”’ 

“T certainly don’t, Colonel; I fail to 
see how anyone but the Almighty 
could tell that under our present 
system. But, anyway, Socialism 
wouldn’t drag these people away from 
the shops; it would simply give any 
who wished to go into another trade or 
profession the privilege to do so.” 

“Then they’d all go!” 

“Quite a character to give your 
shops, Colonel! Socialism would see 
that the work and hours were such 
that they wouldn’t all go.” 

“Legislation shouldn’t meddle with 
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commerce,’’ said the Doctor, senten- 
tiously, ‘‘at least with legitimate 
commerce.”’ 


“Doctor,” I laughed, ‘‘don’t talk 
nonsense—think of your Latin for a 
moment. If legislation ‘meddles’ with 
anything, if I understand what you 
mean by the word, doesn’t that make 
the measure legitimate?” 

“Well, if I could do any legislating,” 
interrupted the Colonel, ‘‘I’d pass a 
law making every man work ——’’ 

“So would Socialism, Colonel, and 
that’s the reason, I always supposed, 
why you capitalists were opposed to it.” 

“I dare say you mean by~that, that 
we don’t work?” 

‘Not exactly, Colonel—we simply 
deny the usefulness of your work. In 
fact, we consider it worse than useless. 
You must admit that the nation could 
get along without watered stocks just 
as it could dispense with adulterated 
foods."’ 

‘‘Now, I call that deuced personal. 
You people exaggerate this watering of 
stocks beyond all reason. You seem 
to expect a man to organize a great 
industry for the love of the thing.” 

‘‘Well, anyone who expects that is a 


fool,’’ said the Doctor, who had recent- — 


ly received a souvenir from a new 
Drug Trust in the form of an inflated 
price list. 

“You see, Colonel,” I continued 
with more zeal than discretion, ‘‘the 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE 


burglar can claim that he works, 
but ¥y 
* * * * * * 


“T say, Fuhn,” said the Doctor a 
few days later, as he changed the 
bandage on my eye, “‘you can put 
away all thoughts of revenge.” 

‘“‘How’s that?”’ 

“The employees of the Corkscrew 
and Bicycle Pump Trust have returned 
the blow for you.” 

‘‘They’ve what, Doctor ?’”’ 

“They’ve struck back, I say. Every 
man is out; the company is in a worse 
condition than you are, I assure you.”’ 

“Ts the stock going down?’ 

‘It’s gone—must be underground by 
this time!’ And I heard the Doctor 
quietly chuckle. ‘‘I fear the Colonel 
is enjoying the bad luck you were 
arguing about.”’ 

‘‘How did it happen, Doc ?” 

‘Well, the strike, as you know, was 
threatening, and that afternoon when 
we got you stretched out in bed I was 
vindictive enough to give the thing 
away to the papers. I reported the 
whole conversation. That settled it 
for the Colonel. So you see, Fuhn, he 
struck a blow for Socialism after all.” 

‘“‘That’s so,” I mused, as I stroked 
my puffed cheek, ‘‘“—by the way, may 
we not count you in, Doctor ?’’ 

“T think you may,” replied the 
Doctor, as he corked the iodoform 
bottle. 


“THE ABYSS OF SOCIALISM” 


Hon, Hilary A. Herbert, secretary of the 
navy during President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, delivered a noteworthy address at the 
commencement exercises of the Universitty of 
North Carolina, which is published in Wil- 
shire’s Magazine for August. It will be remem- 
bered that Emperor William, in a recent 
criticism of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, commented 
upon his ignorance of Socialism which is so 


pressing a problem in Europe, and which the 
Kaiser thinks is also an American problem. 
Mr. Herbert is not open to the criticism applied 
to Mr. Morgan, for he has considered Socialism, 
and the Socialistic movement of men andeof 
conditions, deeply. In his address he gives the 
results of his study and the reasons of his con- 
clusions in a style which is as admirable as his 
mastery of the subject.—Houston (Tex.) Post. 


